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FORMATION OF FOREIGN POLICY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Walton E. Bean 


Among the most important and distinctive factors in foreign-policy 
formation under the American system of government are the separation 
of the powers of the executive and legislative branches; the ways in which 
practice and custom have modified the criginal assignment of these powers 
in the Constitution; the extraordinary importance of “‘public opinion”; 
and the effects of the workings of the American political parties. 


First of all it is important to notice how the American presidential- 
congressional system differs from the system of parliamentary government 
which prevails in most of the nations of the British Commonwealth. Ob- 
viously the powers, and especially the degree of initiative, exercised by the 
American Congress are substantially greater than those of a parliament. 
Under a parliamentary system nearly all important policy measures, both 
foreign and domestic, originate with “‘the government,” that is, with the 
executive. These measures are then presented by the Ministers to their 
colleagues in the legislative body for debate and criticism. Under the 
American system, of course, the President makes many important recom- 
mendations to the Congress, and his initiative in foreign affairs is some- 
what greater than in domestic matters. But in America every new law, 
including the bills for the appropriations of money which most foreign 
policy measures require, must be introduced in Congress, not by the Presi- 
dent or a member of his cabinet, but by a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (in the case of money bills), or of the Senate. The President 
and the other members of his “‘administration”’ are not called “the govern- 
ment,” and they are never concurrently members of the legislative body 
as the Chief Minister and his fellow Ministers are members of a parliament. 
In the American system there is a clear separation, and the powers of the 
legislature are deliberately balanced against those of the executive. The 
parliamentary system evolved from monarchy, while the American system 
developed out of a revolution against monarchy. Originally this reaction 
was so sharp that there was no American executive at all. During the 
American Revolution foreign affairs were conducted by committees of the 
Congress, the first being called the ‘Committee of Secret Correspondence.” 
The Constitution of 1787 recognized the pressing need for a strong execu- 
tive, but carefully limited his powers by checks and balances. 


The Constitution makes the President Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces, and gives him the power to make treaties and to appoint 
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ambassadors. On the other hand, it requires the “‘advice and consent” 
of the Senate in making treaties, and their ratification by a vote of 
two-thirds of the senators present, and also the approval of the Senate for 
ambassadorial appointments. 


In general it may be said that under this system the President has, or 
has usually been able to find, all the power that he needs. The Constitu- 
tion has proved sufficiently flexible so that in nearly every critical period 
the powers of the presidential office in the field of foreign affairs have 
proved to be whatever the exigencies of the time might require, and what- 
ever the strength of the personality of the individual president enabled him 
to make of them. 


For example, in practice the President does not seek the “advice” of 
the Senate in the making of treaties. Only once did the President attempt 
to secure the advice of the Senate preliminary to seeking its consent. 
President Washington had come to a session of the Senate to secure its 
advice concerning his negotiations with certain Indian tribes. The pro- 
ceedings were so confused and unsatisfactory that from that time onwards 
the President of the United States has not sought the advice of the Senate 
in making treaties, but instead simply presents the treaties for ratification. 


The power to declare war rests entirely with the Congress under the 
Constitution. In practice, however, the decision has always been made 
essentially by the President. For one thing, in his constitutional capacity 
as Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces he can so dispose these forces 
as to create a situation in which war is inevitable. In 1846, for example, 
President Polk ordered American troops into a strip of territory which was 
in dispute between the United States and Mexico. This led to an armed 
conflict and the President then asked the Congress to declare war because 
American blood had been shed upon American soil. Usually the Presi- 
dent has simply asked the Congress to declare formally a state of war 
which already existed as a result of enemy action. Congress has never 
declared war without a presidential request that it do so. 


An important aspect of the President’s position as Commander-in-Chief 


is that he exercises this power as a civilian. Americans have never had a 
liking for military life, and they inherited from England a fear of military 
dictatorship. Therefore the precedent has been firmly established that 
not only the Commander-in-Chief but also the members of his cabinet in 


posts relating to the armed forces invariably hold these positions in essen- 


tially civilian capacities, and the civil power is invariably supreme over the 
military power. Thus the United States has avoided, for example, the 
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dangers to democracy and peace in the Japanese system before World 
War II, under which the Ministers of War and Navy and finally even the 
Premier himself were military men stillin uniform. It is true that several 
American Presidents have been former generals, but they have invariably 
left the armed forces before assuming the presidency. President Andrew 
Jackson once talked of putting on his old uniform to lead United States 
troops in suppressing a threatened insurrection in South Carolina, but it 
is highly improbable that even the emotional ‘“‘Old Hickory” had any 
serious intention of doing so. 


The course of American history as a whole has not only tended to 
increase the actual powers of the President in foreign relations, but has also 
justified this tendency by showing that when the President and Congress 
disagreed on some vital issue the President has usually been right and the 
Congress wrong. The most obvious examples appear in the history of the 
efforts of Presidents Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt to lead 
the country out of its short-sighted and obstinate isolationism in the period 
between 1919 and 1941, when isolationist majorities in Congress probably 
reflected isolationist majorities in ‘“‘public opinion.” 


“Public opinion” plays a greater part in both foreign and domestic 
politics in America than in any other country in the world, partly because 
of the high degree of literacy in the United States and partly because of the 
highly democratic character of the American political system. The Cong- 
ress is often more directly responsive and responsible to majority opinion 
than is the President, and there can be no question that in the 1930's the 
majority of both the public and the Congress were isolationist, while Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was not. I seldom use the phrase ‘‘public opinion’”’ with- 
out placing quotation marks around it, because it is extremely difficult to 
measure accurately. But the outcome of one particular Gallup poll in 
1937 was unmistakable. In that sampling, two-thirds of the replies ex- 
pressed the opinion that it had been a mistake for the United States to 
become involved in World War I, and the clear implication was that most 
of the American people opposed any policies that might involve the U. S. 
in another European war under almost any circumstances whatever. 
Congress was probably more isolationist than the public at large, partly 
because the middle-western and far-western agricultural states are heavily 
over-represented through their equality of voting strength in the Senate. 


Isolationism went so far that Congress, in the “‘neutrality acts” of 
1935 and 1937, forbade the export of American goods in American ships 
to countries at war, thus unilaterally denying to the U. S., by its own law, 
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the very rights of neutral trade for which it had presumably contended in 
the War of 1812 and in World War I. These “‘neutrality”’ laws were falla- 
cious in two respects. The idea that trade with belligerents had been the 
major actual cause of American involvement in war was erroneous; and 
the laws were based on a mistaken theory of how the U. S. might have 
kept out of the First World War, whereas the actual forces that threatened 
to involve America in a second World War were far more menacing than 
the circumstances of 1914-1917. 


President Roosevelt came to believe that it was inevitable if not indeed 
desirable that the United States should risk involvement in World War II 
in order to prevent the complete conquest of Europe by Germany and the 
complete conquest of East Asia by Japan, which would have been dis- 
astrous to America’s future security. Yet he could not state these opinions 
publicly. Had he done so he would undoubtedly have been defeated for 
re-election in 1940. This type of situation poses a very interesting and 
significant ethical and political question concerning the powers and duties 
of the American presidency. The President is supremely responsible for 
the safety of his country. If his analysis of the measures necessary to secure 
its safety differs sharply from majority opinion, should he follow his own 
opinion and his own conscience? I have heard it argued that in such a 
case even if the majority is wrong, democracy requires that the majority 
be permitted to go to disaster in its own way. Personally I do not hold 
that view. Certainly it now seems fortunate that President Roosevelt 
used the powers of the American presidency as he did. 


Several of his actions were clearly extraordinary. In 1940 he made 
an “executive agreement” with Churchill by which fifty old American 
destroyers were turned over to the British navy, in return for the privilege 
of building American bases for the defense of the Panama Canal in the 
British West Indies. An ‘“‘executive agreement” was not a treaty, and did 
not require ratification by two-thirds of the Senate—which it probably 
could not have secured. Furnishing units of a neutral navy to a belligerent 
was an act of war by all previous standards, but President Roosevelt re- 
presented this and other measures as designed entirely to keep the United 
‘States out of war. Such argument was positively disingenuous, yet the 
exigencies of presidential leadership undoubtedly required it at the time. 


Probably the most enduring and significant power of Congress in 
both foreign and domestic affairs is the power to control the appropriation 
of money. Congress has usually been more conservative than the Presi- 
dent in this respect, partly because of the same over-representation of rural 
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areas which once produced Congressional isolationism. In recent years, 
for example, Congress has shown a tendency to make sharp reductions in 
President Eisenhower’s requests for funds for foreign aid. The American 
Congress can and quite frequently does make drastic changes in the budge- 
tary proposals of the President. In a parliamentary democracy the Prime 
Minister would normally resign in such a circumstance, but the American 
President serves one or two fixed terms of four years each, whether or not 
he enjoys the support of a majority in Congress for his most important 
policy measures. The President has quite frequently lost control of one or 
both houses of Congress to the opposition. When this occurs, majority 
membership in the congressional committees, and the powerful chairman- 
ships of these committees, pass to the senior Senators or Representatives 
of the other party. This is not always crucial, but it can be, as it was for 
example when the Republicans gained a majority of one seat in the Senate 
in the elections of 1918. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, a bitter partisan 
critic of President Wilson, thus automatically became chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and proceeded to block the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty of Versailles. 


Another important power of Congress, through its committees, is the 
power to investigate almost anything whatever, and, with few restrictions, 
to hold hearings in public or to publicise the testimony given in secret 
hearings. One effect of this system is to make secret diplomacy nearly 
impossible for the American government. The investigating power of 
Congress has often been abused for partisan or personal political aggran- 
dizement. The justification for the broad use of this power by congres- 
sional committees has been that no limits should be placed on the ability 
of Congress to secure information which may be relevant to the making 
of laws. Foreign observers, especially in the British Commonwealth, 
have sometimes been shocked at the disregard of the civil rights of indivi- 
dual citizens by congressional investigating committees, because the 
American Congress in its investigations is not under the procedural res- 
traints of executive and judicial agencies. However, since the extreme 
abuse of this power by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, and since his censure 
by the Senate in 1954, important reforms have been made. Congressional 
committees have modified their own rules to safeguard the rights of wit- 
nesses, and for the first time the United States Supreme Court has ruled 
that the questions asked of witnesses need not be answered unless they 
are clearly relevant to the law-making function of Congress and to the 
mandate of the particular committee at the time. 


The American political party system is a factor of some importance in 
the making of foreign policy. In most periods of American history, how- 
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ever, both the major parties in the American two-party system have been 
such loose coalitions of diverse economic and regional group interests that 
there have been no great differences between their policies in foreign affairs. 
It is true that in the early years of the Republic, the Federalist Party, led by 
commercial interests, was pro-British while the Democratic-Republicans, 
largely agrarian, were pro-French, in a period when the small new nation 
was in danger of being destroyed in the struggle between the two great 
powers in the wars of the French Revolution. President Washington, 
in his farewell address, warned the country most solemnly against the 
‘ill-founded jealousies and false alarms” which had resulted from partisan 
conflicts over foreign policy. Fortunately, this type of partisan conflict 
has proved to be transitory. Occasionally one party has sought to discredit 
the other by accusing it of excessive sympathy with a foreign power. The 
Federalists had some temporary success with this cheap and dangerous 
political device in 1798, when they sought to brand the entire Democratic- 
Republican party as being treasonably sympathetic with Revolutionary 
France. The present-day Republicans (not to be confused with the Demo- 
cratic-Republicans of Jefferson’s day) were partially successful for a time 
in making the public believe that the Democratic administrations of Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman had been suspiciously over-sympathetic with 
Communist Russia. But in nearly every case in which an opposition party 
has denounced the foreign policy of the incumbents, and then succeeded 
in getting into power itself, it has followed with little change the policies 
which it had denounced its opponents for following. 


The complex system of American foreign policy formation seems fairly 
well suited to the special genius and the special circumstances of American 
democratic society. Its strengths and weaknesses are mainly those of 
democracy in general. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM OF CHINA’S 
REPRES:NTATION IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mohamed Samin Khan 


On 9 March 1950, the Secretary General of the United Nations 
submitted to the President of the Security Council a memorandum ‘on 
the legal aspects of the problem of the representation of China’. The 
memorandum was first circulated among some of the more important 
members of the Security Council and later, when comment on it appeared 
in the press, the Secretary General submitted it to the Security Council 
and released it to the press. 
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In the memorandum, it was stated that the two questions of the re- 
cognition of Communist China by individual governments and its repre- 
sentation in the United Nations were separate and different questions. 
That they had been linked together was unfortunate from the practical 
standpoint and wrong from the legal standpoint. Although some writers 
had maintained that recognition should be granted to a state as a matter 
of right, in its essence the granting of recognition was a political act and 
a government might withhold recognition if it wanted to. Referring to 
Lauterpacht, it was asserted in the memorandum that if collective recogni- 
tion through an international organisation was to replace individual re- 
cognition by states, an amendment of the Charter cr the signing of a new 
treaty would be necessary. In the United Nations the question of repre- 
sentation was decided by a vote on the credentials of the purported re- 
presentative. 


It was argued that even in the League of Nations many states had 
agreed to the admission to membership of a state, which they had not 
recognised. In the United Nations too, the Yemen and Burma had been 
admitted and even governments which did not recognise them had voted 
for their admission. Although admitted to the United Nations unani- 
mously, Burma and Yemen had been recognised by only a minority of its 
membets. 


It was pointed out in the memorandum that in spite of of constant 
revolutions and changes of governments, the credentials of the representa- 
tives of new governments had never been challenged. In fact, prior to the 
Chinese question, the Credentials Committee had always been unanimous 
in its approval of credentials. And there had also been cases when objec- 
tions were raised that certain countries like Indonesia and Israel were 
only entities and not states, yet they were admitted to the United Na- 
tions. 


It was further pointed out that the United Nations was not a regional 
organisation and there are represented in it different ideologies. The aim 
was to make it universal and it was not to be an organisation of like mind- 
ed states only. 


It was argued that the standards laid down in Article 4 of the Charter 
concerning the admission of new members should be accepted also for 
deciding the question of representation. On the other hand, it was urged 
that only a state which was in effective control of a country could carry 
out the purposes of the Charter. The ‘applicant must be able and willing 
to carry out the obligations of membership.’ 
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Thus, through this memorandum, the test of ‘ability and willingness’ 
was introduced. It was not the aim of the authors of the memorandum 
to introduce subjectivity in this matter, for to do so would not only have 
been illogical but also impractical and against the principles of the 
Charter itself. In an explanation, the Secretary General had said: 
“The 475,000,000 people of China are, collectively, original members 
of the United Nations by the terms of the Charter itself. They have a 
right to be represented in the United Nations by whatever government 
has the power to ‘employ the resources and direct the people of the state 
in fulfilment of the obligations of membership’ in the United Nations. | 
repeat—whatever government is thus qualified. regardless of its ideo- 


logy”.! 


On 26 July 1950 the representative of Cuba submitted a memo- 
randum to the Secretary General. Earlier the Cuban representative had 
asked the Secretary General to place on the agenda of the fifth session of 
the General Assembly an item concerning the recognition of the representa- 
tives of member-states. In his memorandum the representative of Cuba 
said: ‘‘The Charter makes no provision for such a situation, nor do the 
rules of procedure of the main organs give any standards by which it may 
concretely and specifically be solved. In fact, the said rules merely estab- 
lish procedures for the submission and approval of the credentials of re- 
presentatives appointed by member-states to each organ; that is, for the 
verification of the powers of these representatives.” 


On 26 September 1950 the General Assembly in its 285th plenary 
meeting referred the question to the Ad Hoc Political Committee which 
discussed it in its meetings held from 20 October to 28 Novem- 
ber 1950. The representative of Cuba in that Committee submitted a 
resolution laying down the following principles to judge the de facto nature 
of a government: 


(a) effective authority over the national territory; 
(b) the general consent of the population; 


(c) ability and willingness to achieve the purposes of the international 
obligations of a state; and 


(d) respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 


The Cuban proposal also provided that the General Assembly should 





1 Lie, Trygve, In the Cause of Peace, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1954, p. 263. 
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be the sole organ to decide the legitimacy of representation and that the 
other organs should accept the decisions of the General Assembly. It 
further affirmed the old rule that the decisions taken by the General Assem- 
bly would not affect the individual relations of member-states. Although 
the Cuban representative maintained that it was the object of his proposals 
to lay down an objective test for representation in the United Nations, in 
actual fact, as is clear from his speech in the Ad Hoc Political Committee. 
and also from the resolution itself, subjectivity was for the first time intro- 
duced into a sphere of international law where it cannot be applied. All the 
authorities on international law agree with the first proposal of the Cuban 
resolution. Itis a prerequisite of recognition that the government, whether 
new or old, should have effective authority over its national territory. The 
question was which of the two Chinese governments had effective authority 
over the national territory of China? 


Secondly, the problem of general consent is a difficult one. How is 
the United Nations to ascertain whether or not a government enjoys the 
general consent of the population of its territories? If through a plebiscite 
or a referendum, that would be a violation of the domestic jurisdiction of 
the state. Needless to say that it would also be a violation of the Charter 
itself, for the Charter is primarily a treaty signed by different states, by 
which the sovereignty of the member-states is recognised and affirmed. 


Thirdly, the ‘ability and willingness’ test is also too subjective, vague 
and impossible of application. This test was provided for the admission 
of new members and even in their cases it was not strictly enforced. A 
mere declaration by the intending member that it would observe its obliga- 
tions under the Charter was regarded as sufficient. It is not possible to 
prejudge the ability and willingness of intending members. It is only 
possible to judge after they have become members. Moreover if this test 
applies in the case of a new government, it should also apply in the case 
of existing members. It is needless to emphasize that the question of the 
representation of a member is quite different from that of the admission 
of a member, which is determined by Article 4, the latter being the ques- 
tion of the admission of a state and the former of a government only. 
Moreover, this test has never been applied by the United Nations in any 
of the other cases in which the question of representation has arisen. 
In the Cuban resolution an attempt was made to make a distinction 
between cases in which credentials had been challenged and those in 
which they had not. There is no warrant for such a distinction. 


Fourthly, the ‘human rights and fundamental freedoms’ test which 
was for the first time introduced in the case of recognition by an interna- 
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tional organisation, the problem was who should be the judge? The 
United Nations was composed of a large number of states, representing 
widely different philosophies of life, legal systems and cultures. What is 
there in common between Yemen and the Soviet Union? Surely it would 
be ridiculous and absurd to allow a question of international law to be 
decided by votes. 


On 20 October 1950, the representative of the United Kingdom 
proposed a resolution which was to the effect that since there was no uni- 
formity in the United Nations procedure for the recognition of states and 
since therefore different decisions might be reached by different organs of 
the United Nations, when ‘the representation of a member-state is chal- 
lenged in any organ of the United Nations, the General Assembly, because 
of its composition, is the only appropriate body to decide such a question.’ 
The resolution laid down the test of effective control and authority over 
all or nearly all the national territory and of obedience of the bulk of the 
population of that territory, in such a way that the control authority and 
obedience appear to be of a permanent character. It provided that all 
matters concerning representation should be referred to the General 
Assembly, although that would not preclude action by the other organs. 
Finally it declared that decisions of the General Assembly would not affect 
direct relations of individual states but recommended that the views of the 
General Assembly should be acted upon by the other organs of the 
United Nations and also by other member-states. 


Later, the United Kingdom made another proposal, namely, that the 
matter should be referred to the International Court. The original United 
Kingdom draft resolution was also further amended and the clause pro- 
posing reference to the General Assembly was withdrawn. 


Supporting the resolution, Sir Frank Soskice of the United Kingdom 
said that ‘the Committee was not dealing with the question of the circumst- 
ances in which recognition should be accorded to a new government’. He 
maintained that the Cuban resolution formulated principles which should 
be taken into consideration in the case of the admission of a new state to 
the United Nations under Article 4 of the Charter and it was necessary to 
distinguish between this and the problem of the,recognition of a new govern- 
ment of a member-state and its right to representation in the United Na- 
tions. He emphasized the fact that Articles 4, 5 and 6 were concerned with 
the ‘States or nation as an entity’ and not concerned with a particular gov- 
ernment of a State or nation. He said: ‘‘Equally, a State which was a 
Member of the United Nations was, as a matter of right, entitled to be 
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present, to speak, to assert its claims and to accept its responsibilities 
through the medium of whatever government was in fact its representa- 
tive government.” 


Citing Professor Lauterpacht, Sir Frank Soskice argued that if a 
government enjoyed the obedience of the vast majority of the people and 
had permanent control over nearly all its territory, ‘it was entitled as of 
right to be recognised as the government of that country’. The most con- 
venient and logical test, he agreed with Lauterpacht, was that of control 
over territory and allegiance of the population. He said that it was neces- 
sary that there should be an objective, universal and factual test, which 
should have nothing to do with morality, because the question was simply 
one of recognition of an actual existing fact. Criticising the Cuban resolu- 
tion he said that tests of human rights and fundamental freedoms and 
willingness to perform international obligations would result in great differ- 
ences of opinion. He maintained that the objective test of ‘effective con- 
trol’ was the best, as it also had the sanction of international law. Com- 
menting again on the Cuban proposal, he said that “it would be an 
illogical and inconsistent position for the United Nations, having granted 
a state membership, to take away those rights by not allowing it to be re- 
presented by the government which in fact controlled it. Refusal to allow 
a government exercising effective control to represent a State in the United 
Nations meant that the State was unrepresented and could not enjoy its 
rights as a Member. Such action was illegal and contrary to the Char- 
ter.” 


Sir Frank concluded by saying that the test of ‘consent’ proposed by 
Cuba would entail confusion and although it was difficult to determine the 
‘permanency’ of the control, it was easier to determine it than the ques- 
tion of ‘consent’. 


The General Assembly, at its 325th plenary meeting on 14 
December 1950, considered a draft resolution which, with amendments, was 
adopted by 36 votes to 6, with 9 abstentions. The representatives of the 
U.S.S.R., Poland and Czechoslovakia declared that they would not accept 
it, for its acceptance would mean (a) interference in the internal affairs of 
member-states and (b) keeping the People’s Republic of China out of the 
United Nations. 


The resolution, after noting that because of the absence of a uniform 
procedure for dealing with the question of the representation of states 
in the United Nations there might be conflicting decisions by its various 
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organs on such questions, declared that the General Assembly was the 
proper organ to decide them. Such questions should be ccnsidered by 
the Assembly in the light of the United Nations Charter and the circum- 
stances of each case and, that other organs should take into consideration 
the decisions of the Assembly but such decisions should not affect the 
direct relations of individual membets with any particular state. This 
resolution was extremely vague and merely advised looking into the 
Charter for deciding a question, about which the Charter does not in fact 
say anything. 


Speaking in the General Assembly, Sir Zafrulla Khan of Pakistan 
declared: “China is not applying for the membership of the United Na- 
tions. It is a member-state, a permanent member of the Security Council, 
one of the Big Five. I venture to submit that whether it is peace-loving 
or not peace-loving, whether it is willing to discharge the obligations laid 
down in the Charter, it is entitled as of right to be represented in the United 
Nations, like every other member-state, until it is—a contingency that 
might apply to every other state also—expelled in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter.” 


The United Nations is an organisation of states and although in the 
Preamble of the Charter the phrase ‘We the people’ is used, in all its 
Articles and especially in Articles 3 and 4, it is made abundantly clear that 
it is an organisation of states and not a parliament representing the peoples 
of the world. And as the member-states join the United Nations by 
signing the Charter, which is a multilateral treaty, the provisions that it 
lays down concerning the sovereignty of the member-states as well as the 
essential inviolability of their domestic jurisdiction are very important in 
considering the question of Chinese representation. 


Articles 4, 5 and 6 deal with the admission and the expulsion of states 
and not governments. Thus any reference to those Articles, or to treat 
the present question analogically, would be illogical and against the prin- 
ciples of the Charter itself. 


Is it then a question merely of the validity of credentials? The 
Security Council treated the question as one of the authenticity of creden- 
tials, and, therefore, under Article 27 (2) as a procedural question. The 
representatives of France and the United States had said that it was merely 
a question of procedure and hence the veto would not apply. Strictly 
speaking it might be described as a question of the authenticity of creden- 
tials. But the actual problem is whether the persons that issued the 
credentials had the authority to issue them; whether the government which 
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had issued them was a government qualified to do so? The problem is a 
broader one and, although, strictly speaking, it was rightly entrusted to 
the Credentials Committee, it cannot be left at that. Should it then be 
decided by the General Assembly or the Security Council? In accordance 
with the principles and the practice of international law the matter should 
be referred back to the state concerned. Decisions on such a matter by the 
General Assembly or the Security Council would be an invasion of the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of member-states under Article 2 of the Charter. Al- 
though the Charter has given extensive powers to the United Nations, it 
has expressly affirmed the principle of the sovereignty of its members and 
the inviolability of their domestic jurisdiction. 


The many proposals that were discussed by the General Assembly 
concerning this problem treated it as a matter of policy, the policy that 
a member-state should adopt towards China. Actually it was merely 
a question of fact. The tests of subjectivity that were sought to be intro- 
duced were to a large extent inconsistent with the Charter and also in 
conflict with the principles of international law. If we apply the test of 
subjectivity strictly we shall be violating the age-old principle of para in 
para habem imperium and thereby invading the domestic jurisdiction of the 
member-states. 


Some writers have stressed the problem of morality of states. 
Why should the test of morality be confined to new members or to new 
governments? Why should it not apply to those states that are already 
members and in which a change of government has taken place, even though 
in accordance with a peaceful process and not by means of a revolution? 

4 

Even if a change of government is brought about by a revolution, 
that does not mean that that state can be disenfranchised. Treaties are 
made by states and not by governments. Even when the change of govern- 
ment is from a monarchical to a republican form of government, the 
doctrine of rebus sic stantibus does not apply. In his Law of Treaties, 
McNair has clearly stated that if there is a revolutionary change in 
government, although municipal law might discontinue for a time, inter- 
naticnal law prevails and treaties are binding on the new government. 
Conversely it may be argued that as treaties bind a state in which a revolu- 
tion has taken place, they bind also the other parties to the treaties. 


In the present case, the other party to the treaty is an international 
organisation. Does this international organisation have an international 
personality and does it then have the power to recognise a state? In the 
decision concerning reparations, it was held by the International Court 
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that it does have that power. It is thus clear that the United Nations has 
an international personality and that it has the power to make treaties and 
recognise states. 


What then is the position when the United Nations refuses to re- 
cognise a new government? From the positive point of view and a point 
of view which is much more logical and practical, it is evident that an 
international organisation, although not necessarily a state, is bound to 
recognise a new government, if it fulfills the basic requirements laid down 
by international law. And here we are not concerned with moral con- 
siderations. We are also not concerned with pious platitudes for they have 
no place either in law in general or in international law. Professor Lauter- 
pacht, an authority often cited in the Assembly debates, has unequivocally 
laid down that a state which has a government, which is habitually obeyed 
by the bulk of its population and which controls most of its territory and 
is expected to remain permanent, has a right to be represented in the inter- 
national sphere. Other states are not and should not be concerned with 
internal changes in a state. If they do concern themselves with the inter- 
nal affairs of a state, they are encroaching upon the domestic jurisdiction 
of the state. 


In the declaration of the Big Powers in 1945, it had been made clear 
that the United Nations wasn ot to be an organisation of like-minded 
nations. In fact since the very beginning, it has had in its fold nations which 
profess widely different philosophies. Russia and other Communist na- 
tions have been its members since its foundation. Other nations have 
remained in the United Nations, although they have had Communist re- 
volutions. Czechoslovakia, a member-state, had a Communist revolu- 
tion, yet the credentials of its representatives were never challenged by the 
members. Ever since its inception, it has been the desire of its founders 
and the member-states to make the United Nations a universal body. 


What other objections there could be concerning the representation 
of China by the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China, after the recent package deal through which the sixteen new states 
have been admitted, have become irrelevant. Is it not pertinent to ask 
how many of these nations fulfil the tests laid down in Article 4 of the 
Charter? If Communism or a change of government by outside pressure 
could be the reason for not accepting the Chinese Communist government 
to represent China, then why were four new Communist nations admitted ? 
Other nations like Spain have been admitted, which were earlier proscribed 
by the United Nations itself. 
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It has been said that the Central People’s Republic was an aggressor 
in Korea and was so declared by the United Nations. It will not be out of 
place to point out that it entered the war one year or more after its estab- 
lishment and after making several efforts to enter the United Nations. 
There is of course the view that the Korean war broke out primarily be- 
cause Communist China was not admitted to the United Nations and that 
it would not have broken out had it been. 


As to the ability and willingness of the new Chinese regime to carry 
out international obligations under the Charter, it might be asked: ‘“‘Is 
the present Nationalist Government of China in Formosa able to carry 
out its obligations under the Charter? Having no control at all on the 
mainland of China and not having the allegiance of the people of China, 
and having a parliament which was elected, if it was elected at all, in 1946, 
can or does this government carry out its obligations under the Charter? 
It is also doubtful whether this government governs any part of China at 
all, for it is debatable whether Formosa is part of China. Even the peace 
treaty with Japan did not decide the status of Formosa and the Cairo 
Declaration has no legal signiticance in international law. In fact Formosa 
is in the position of an occupied territory. Due to the contradictory 
views of the British and the United States governments the position 
of Formosa is rather very strange. To quote Schwarzenberger: 
“To accept the position taken by the United States on Formosa would 
be for the government in the United Kingdom to recognise the legality of 
any Communist Chinese intervention in Formosa. To subscribe to the 
British view that Formosa was still Japanese territory would imply that 
the United States would have to treat automatically any Chinese 
Communist attack on Formosa as an act of aggression against 
Japan.” ! 


As was urged by some members the proper procedure for the United 
Nations to adopt would have been to admit the Central People’s Govern- 
ment to the United Nations and then had it committed any aggression or 
any violation of the United Nations Charter to expel it under Article 6 of 
the Charter. 


+’ aealti Georg, Power Politics, Stevens & Sons Ltd., London, 1951, 
Pp. ; 
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POPULATION PRESSURE IN UNDER-DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES AND THE NEED FOR POPULATION 
CONTROL 


S. M. Haider 


Population pressure comes into being when a certain social group 
and its available resources are changing at such different rates that the 
proportion between population and resources is no longer adjusted to 
the felt needs. “‘When other things are equal, a large population may 
represent a source of power, but when other things are not equal it may 
at the same time represent a source of weakness.””! 


It is usually admitted that when human beings are brought into a 
certain degree of nearness there is a maximum of healthful and reproduc- 
tive reaction. But when they come nearer and nearer in masses they be- 
come more and more dangerous to each other. ‘‘Air, soil, and water may 
be fouled; infectious diseases spread with great rapidity; and, along with 
sanitary risks, the vices, crimes, and follies, the passions and appetites 
... grow up to larger proportions and at a progressive ratio as the con- 
course grows denser. Although pauperism, prostitution, vagabondage, 
medicancy and crime are not due solely to over-population, still all social 
reactions are intensified by closeness of contact.’’2 


The pressure of population is in most cases the result of high birth 
rate. The high birth rate tends to remove women from labour force and 
restricts the capacities of those who do enter the labour force. It is also 
responsible for the greater vulnerability of women to disease and death. 
If the birth rate remains high while the death rate is reduced, such as is 
the case in several under-developed countries, the persistence of high 
fertility increases the dependency ratio in the population. The ultimate 
consequence of this trend is that children remain uneducated and un- 
trained. 


Ross has given details of the symptoms which are indicative of the 
presence of population pressure in certain underdeveloped countries 
such as India and China. These are as follows: 


1 Kingsley Davis, ‘Population and Power in Free World’ in Population : Theory and 
Policy edited by J. J. Spengler and O. D. Duncan, The Free Press, Glencoe, 1956, 
p. 348, 
2 William Graham Sumner and A.G. Keller, The Science of Society, Volume |, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1942, p. 66. 
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(i) Laborious earth sculpture in order to extend the food growing 
area. ‘In mountainous China,” says Ross, “in order to win 
new plots for tillage, human sweat has been poured out like 
water.”” 


(ii) Completeness of land utilization. Throughout the rice zone, 
in China, the roads are mere footpaths having a width of only 
one to three feet. There is no pasture or meadow because the 
land is too precious to be used for growing food for animals. 


(iii) Extreme utilization and economy of materials. In China the 
silkworms are eaten after the cocoon has been unwound from 
them. After their work is done, horses, mules, donkeys, and 
camels are butchered and eaten away. “On the Hong Kong 
water front the path of the coolies carrying produce between 
warehouse and junk is lined with tattered women, most of them 
with a baby on the back. Where bags of beans or rice are in 
transit a dozen wait with basket and brush to sweep up the grains 
that drop from the sacks. Others run by the bearer, if his sack 
leaks a little, to catch the kernels as they fall. Where sugar is 
being unloaded, a mob of gleaners swarm upon the lighter the 
moment the last sack leaves and eagerly scrape from the gang- 
plank and the deck the sugar mixed with dirt that for two hours 
has been trampled into a muck by the bare feet of two score 
coolies trotting back and forth across a dusty road.” 


(iv) Exhausting labour for a little remuneration. ‘Haunted by the 
fear of starving, the poor Chinese spend themselves recklessly 
for the sake of a wage. In certain occupations men are literally 
killing themselves. Physicians agree that carrying coolies rarely 
live beyond fortyfive or fifty years. The term of a chair-bearer 
is eight years, of a rickshaw runner four years; for the rest of 
his life he is an invalid.” 


(v) Low standard of living. A large majority of the people in India 
remain under-fed and are so short of food that they do not get 
proper growth. 


(vi) Difficulty of maintaining existence. The average Indian culti- 
vator wrests his living from a very small plot of land and ulti- 
mately runs into debts. 


(vii) Low value set on human life. Fairfield Osborn gives an account 
of the observations of a man serving with the Royal Army Medi- 
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cal Corps in World War II who happened to be in Calcutta in 
1943. ‘‘To him it appeared that in that city the dogs had the 
best time of it. They could and did eat human flesh before city 
authorities could carry away the bodies of those who died of 
famine in the city streets. On one occasion a single bag of rice 
was distributed from a relief station, doled out by the handful to 
thousands of people, not so much with the idea that it could save 
them from death by starvation as in the hope that since they were 
so far gone they would die conveniently near the relief station, 
so that their bodies might to be gathered up with the minimum 
of effort.””! 


(viii) The individual remains dependent on the group to such an extent 
that he has to mortgage his personal liberty. 


(ix) The people in under-developed areas are denied the opportuni- 
ties of play and recreation.? 


The pressure of population in under-developed countries has retarded 
the movement of people. Such movement is essential for economic 
development. The fixity of people in over-populated countries is “partly 
a result of rigid social stratification, close kinship organisation, regional, 
cultural and linguistic barriers, and sharply defined age and sex roles.’’3 
This pressure has not kept its troubles at home. These have been sent 
out with the emigrants to European countries. ‘And the fierce struggle 
for existence has bred a hard selfishness that numbs the sympathies 
and renders one callous to the sufferings of others.’4 


It is strange that many people in India and China still think that 
the resources of the earth are unlimited. They are easily led away by the 
notion that misused land can always be restored to fertility by the use of 
chemicals and fertilizers. They do not realize that chemical fertilizers 
are not the substitutes for the natural processes that account for the 
fertility of the earth. As such the tide of population in these countries 
is rising while the reservoir of earth’s resources is falling. “Technologists 
may outdo themselves in the creation of artificial substitutes for 
natural substance, and new areas, such as those in tropical and 
sub-tropical regions, may be adapted to human use, but even such re- 





1 Fairfield Osborn, ‘Crowded Off the Earth’ in Analysing Social Problems, edited 
by T. L. Smith., Dryden Press, New York, 1950, p. 33. 
2 E. A. Ross, Standing Room Only, The Century Co., New York, 1927, pp. 127-41. 
3 Kingsley Davis, op. cit., p. 353 
4 Cecil Clare North, Social Problems and Social Planning, McGraw Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1932, p. 155. 
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sources or developments can not be expected to offset the present terrible 
attack upon the natural ‘life-giving’ elements of the earth.””! 


The chief wastage lies in the death of people before they have a chance 
to repay, by economic production, the cost of their birth and rearing. 
Whereas in India, according to life tables for the period 1941-50, the per- 
centage of males surviving to age 20 was 58, in Egypt for the period 1936- 
38 it was 57 and in the United States for the period 1949-51 it was 94.7. 
It can be seen how population pressure is responsible for high mortality 
at an early age in over-populated countries. People are withdrawn at a 
time when their services are needed most. 


The pressure of population has been a serious menace to human 
welfare in these countries and one that has been exceedingly difficult to 
deal with. This menace “manifests itself in the form of an increase of un- 
employment, in the lowering of the purchasing power of wages, or in the 
excessive subdivision of farm lands into ever smaller and smaller allot- 
ments.”2 The primitive people faced with this situation called for measures 
that were inhumanly cruel. Abortion and infanticide were commonly used 
methods. These practices have almost disappeared from under-developed 
countries giving rise to enormous proportions of population. Only a few 
places have been left where there is any hope of tapping large new reser- 
voirs of natural resources. They now find themselves ‘‘in a world almost 
filled to the point of the most effective labor’’3 and there is no guarantee 
that the best efforts of people in the direction of technological development 
would make the situation better. 


Population pressure has long been recognized as a major cause of 
international tension and war. Land is observes that population pressure 
alone as an alleged cause of war “‘will not bear the scrutiny of logical 
analysis.”4 In any case, it must be admitted that there are countries such 
as China and India where chronic food shortage takes place very often and 
where no ready solution to the difficulty is in sight. 


It is probable that population in these areas will increase more rapidly 
infuture. In these cases, “‘hunger, pestilence and war will remain the major 
controls of growth in any future that matters. The areas will undergo 
recurrent catastrophes that will shock the conscience of the world. They 
| Fairfield Osborn, op. cit. pp.41-42. . 
2 Shiroshi Nasu, ‘Population and the Food Supply’ in Population, edited by 

Corrado Gini, The University of Chicago Press, 1930, p. 143. 
3 Cecil Clare North, Jbid., p. 155. 
4 ae H. Landis. Population Problems, American Book Co., New York, 1948, 
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will be increasingly expensive and troublesome to administer, and unsatis- 
factory to do business with. Of themselves they will be too impotent to 
threaten peace, but probably they will be discontented, disloyal. and ready, 
if somewhat inefficient, materials for each new political conflagration.”! 


The development of railways and other means of communication has 
done something to check famines in India. But the development of the 
regions as sources of highly specialized and valuable raw materials has 
introduced new risks to the population arising from its dependence on 
world markets. ‘‘The potentialities for increased productivity inherent 
in modern agricultural techniques have been utilized to some extent but 
have not effected any substantial modification of the demographic situa- 
tion. Fertility remains high: hence the growth potentialities of the popula- 
tion remain unimpaired’? 


The population of under-developed countries today is greater than 
it has ever been before. As a consequence, three persons live in serious 
want of the necessities of daily life to every one who has enough. “During 
the 10 years preceding World War II, the population of India alone 
increased slightly more than 50,000,000 notwithstanding a death rate three 
times as high as that of the United States. If, by some miracle, India’s 
people could suddenly be freed from want, and her extremely high death 
rate thereby reduced to the level of that of the United States, instead of 
increasing by 50,000,000 in 10 years, she would increase about three times 
that large number during the coming decade.”3 In 1900 A.D., the popula- 
tion of the world was about 1,600,000,000. Today in spite of two world 
wars and very high death rates in Asia the number has increased to not less 
than 2,200,000,000. ‘‘At this current rate of increase of more than | per- 
cent per annum, the population could multiply to 4.2 billion by A. D. 
2000."’4 If the growth of population is viewed in the long run perspec- 
tive then it would appear “‘like a long thin tapering powder fuse that burns 
slowly and haltingly and then catches on until it finally reaches the charge 
and explodes.”’> Darwin thinks that there ‘is no exception to the rule that 
every organic being naturally increases at so high a rate, that, if not destroy- 


1 Frank W. Notestein, ‘Problems of Policy in Relation to Areas of Heavy Population 
Pressure, The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, October 1944, p. 152 

2 Frank W. Notestein, /bid. 

3 Guy Irving Burch and Elmer Pendell, Population: Roads to Peace & War, Popula- 
tion Reference Bureau, Washington D.C., 1945, p. 2 

4 Chandrasekhar, Hungry People and Empty Lands, George Allen and Unwin. 
London, 1954, p. 11. 

5 Kingsley Davis, ‘The World Demographic Transition’ in The Annals of the 

American Academy of Political and Social Scicnce, Philacelphia, January 1945, p. 1. 
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ed, the earth would soon be covered by the progeny of a single pair. Even 
slow breeding man has doubled in twentyfive years, and at this rate, in less 
than a thousand years, there would literally not be standing room for his 


progeny.””! 
The underlying demographic situation of the underdeveloped coun- 


tries is reflected in certain demographic indexes of India, Pakistan, China 
and Japan given below: 








India Pakistan China Japan 
Population .. 356,879,394 75,842,165 582,603,417 83,418,685 
(1951) (1951) (1953) (1950) 
Density per square 
kilometre in 115 85 60 238 
1954 
Crude Birth Rate 
in 195] io 24.9 212 49.9 25.4 
(Taiwan) 
Crude death rate 
in 1951 3 14.4 11.9 11.6 10.0 
(Taiwan) 
Percent of rural 
population .. 82.7 $8.6 Not known 62.5 
(1951) (1951) (1950) 


Source: Demographic Year Book, United Nations, 1955 


In spite of such high mortality the natural increase exceeds one per- 
cent per annum. Given the perpetuation of these trends one may expect 
huge increases unless they are checked by new and larger catastrophes. 


Over-population is a menace of no mean proportions and must be 
squarely faced by the under-developed countries. They should not expect 
that foreign aid will always be forthcoming as “‘the world is divided into 


1 Charles Darwin: Origin of Species, John Murray, London, 1920, p. 47. 
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political groups, each of which is possessed of a national consciousness, 
and the resources of a nation must be considered in connection with the 
number of people of that nation whose wants need to be satisfied.”"! It 
is now proper time for India, Pakistan and other under-developed coun- 
‘ tries to realize that the immigration capacity of foreign countries is limited 
“by peculiarities of the human character which find their expression in what 
we may briefly call national egoisms.”2 Hence, migration to other coun- 
tries is not a practicable solution to the problem of population pressure. 


Malthus is criticised in some quarters for his theory that population 
increases faster than food supply, or, to put it in mathematical terms, that 
population increases in the ratio of 1-2-4-8-16-32-64 while the increase 
in food supply is in the ratio of 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. Malthus is also criti- 
cized for his recognition that since it would be impossible for the earth 
long to support a population increasing at that rate. there was need of such 
positive checks as famine, pestilence, disease and war. The critics chal- 
lenge the applicability of theory to conditions in modern society because 
of the development in technology which makes possible a great increase 
in food supply. But the dangers which Malthus foresaw have not dis- 
appeared. ‘‘In most of the world there is still a heavy pressure of popula- 
tion on developed resources, and the Malthusian controls of famine, disease 
and war are still the major checks to population growth.”3 India, Pakis- 
tan and China furnish examples of such countries where the pressure of 
population upon means of subsistence is increasing and the situation which 
Malthus considered to be universal in time and space still persists. It 
appears that unless some check is placed on population growth, the grow- 
ing masses will ultimately consume the margin of production created by 
technical progress in these countries. Population growth must ultimately’ 
“destroy the gains of more efficient production, and through that destruc- 
tion hinder and perhaps eliminate further gains.’’4 


The 1951 report of the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations makes it clear that ‘“‘most of those who were hungry 
in the five pre-war years are now hungrier . ... Production in most 
of the under-nourished areas is failing to keep pace with population 
growth.” The Planning Commission admitted in 1951 that India’s popu- 
lation would be less well fed in 1956 than in 1951. With every passing year 


1 George B. Mangold, Social Pathology, ‘Macmillan Co., New York, 1932, p. 47. 
2 Robert R. Kuczynski, ‘The World’s Future Population’ in Population, edited by 
Corrado Gini, The University of Chicago Press, 1930, p. 286. 


3 Dudley Kirk, ‘Population Changes and the Post War World’, American Sociological 
Review, February 1944, p. 28. 


4 Dudley Kirk, Ibid., p. 34. 
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Pakistan perceives more clearly the enormity of her poverty. Pakistan 
has launched a complex five-year plan which includes construction of 
heavy industry, public health, river development, increase of crop yields 
and extension of cultivated lands. India has a similar plan. Even if the 
governments of the two countries complete the plan they have outlined, 
they will only be placed at the beginning of a long and complicated road, 
traversal of which will require many decades. If the two countries are 
unable to remove a sufficient number of persons from the land and at the 
same time greatly increase food production and lower birth rates, their 
efforts will be doomed to failure. for population will continue to rise faster 
than the production of farms and industry. 


It is evident that the rapid control of birth rate is essential if there is 
to be any hope for the demographic transition in Asia and other densely 
populated and under-developed areas. When people develop strong mo- 
tives for birth control and have the knowledge and means to implement 
these motives, any form of contraception is adequate to reduce the birth- 
rate. However, Karl Sax considers that with low levels of motivation. 
education and income the contraceptives now available are not satisfactory 
because of psychological barriers and their exhorbitant cost. It is not 
enough to increase food supplies. Every plan should have provisions for 
a complete programme of birth control included in public health program- 
mes with as much emphasis on the control of birth rate as on the control of 
death rate. We have the knowledge and the potential resources to pro- 
vide a good life for all the world’s people. ‘‘But primitive religious taboos 
and political dogma are serious obstacles to world peace and prosperity. 
Modern man can choose either a future based on ignorance and supersti- 
tion, or a future based on science and rational thought. In the future, as 
in the past, population growth will be controlled by war, famine and 
disease—unless birth rates in all parts of the world are soon reduced to 
moderate levels.””! 


It is clear that a restrictive population policy based on family planning 
is indispensable in any plan to develop the under-developed areas of the 
world. “‘However’’, as Chandrasekhar puts it, “family planning is easier 
advocated than accomplished. The more backward an economy and 
the more pressing the need for birth control. the greater the cultural and 
material obstacles in the path of this reform .... While the reform 
for family planning must be pioneered, no matter what the obstacle, as 
indeed Japan and India have begun to do, the world’s population prob- 
lems do not wait till the hunger-haunted millions belonging to different 


1 Karl Sax, Standing Room Only, Beacon Press, Boston, 1955, pp. 191-92. 
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socio-economic levels are converted to the contraceptive idea. Mean- 
while, the torrent of unwanted babies continues, bringing in its wake in- 
creasing hunger and poverty, sorrow and suffering.” 


Landis is correct to assume that the development of an effective popu- 
lation policy for the world is the most difficult objective to attain. Accord- 
ing to him the first pre-requisite for it would be the acceptance of world 
leadership of a desirable population goal. The second pre-requisite is to 
sell this goal to peoples of various nations as they compete for space and 
power in a world that has become increasingly inter-related by modern 
communication and transportation. “‘A difficult problem will be to get 
the peoples of particular nations to accept a philosophy of controlled re- 
production. They much more willingly accept aid to help reduce the death 
rate. Particularly difficult is the problem of selling the idea of controlled 
reproduction to some of the most prolific people of the world, where a 
philosophy of resignation to the inevitable forces of life is deeply entrenched 
in their religious systems and life philosophies. Whether or not these 
people can be sold such a philosophy without first raising their standard 
of living and their level of aspiration is doubtful.”2 


These are indeed grave problems and the probability is high that they 
will never be solved. Yet the possibility cannot be ruled out that some 
solutions may be found. ‘‘Whenever several persons live together in a 
small area, rules of behavior are necessary. Just as we have rules designed 
to keep us from killing one another with our automobiles, so there must 
be rules that keep us from killing one another with our fluctuating breed- 
ing habits and with our lack of attention to the soundness of our individual 
genetic stock.”3 This brings us to the notion of population control 
through social policy and planning. 


Let us now make a survey of the conditions in a society which are 
conducive to population control. Ross has given an outline of these 
conditions, some of which are as follows: 


(i) Traditional! standards of comfort and decency pervading all 
classes; 


(ii) The ready downward percolation of new wants from the social 
superiors; 


1 §. Chandrasekhar, op. cit., p. 15. 

2 Paul H. Landis, Social Policies in the Making, D.C. Heath & Co., 1952. 
pp. 484-85. 

3 Harrison Brown, The Challenge of Man’s Future, The Viking Press, New York, 
1954, p. 264. 
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(iii) Wide diffusion of literacy and instruction; 
(iv) Many open doors for entering the higher walks of life; 


(v) Postponement of the marriage of girls until they reach full 
womanhood; 


(vi) Prevalence of the opinion that the daughter is entitled to as 
good an education as the son: 


(vii) Romantic conception of love between the sexes; and 
(viii) Freedom of matrimonial choice on the part of young people.! 


There must be devised a deliberate and intelligent control over the 
growth of numbers. Evidence is not lacking that primitive peoples not 
infrequently kept their numbers within a roughly estimated population 
density by the use of abortion, infanticide and abstention from sexual 
intercourse. These methods ate, of course, not practicable in modern 
society because of the change in the mores. But the practices of primitive 
people exhibit clearly that man was not willing to regard himself as help- 
less in the presence of an inevitable growth of numbers beyond the avail- 
able natural resources. Whenever he became aware of the need, he used 
some kind of control. 


Similarly several examples may be given of deliberate efforts to increase 
numbers when it was felt that it was the end to be desired. Sparta pro- 
mulgated regulations of marriage intended to stimulate the birth rate. 
Every Spartan was expected to marry for the sake of the state, and bache- 
lors were subjected to legal and political disabilities. Those having many 
children were entitled to public rewards. Rome was constantly alert to 
the need for a continual supply of soldiers and instituted legislation to 
this end. 


“Thus it is clear that man has frequently made deliberate efforts to 
control numbers when it has become apparent that the needs of the situa- 
tion demanded it. If he has thought that more were needed, he has taken 
measures to accomplish that. If the numbers were too great, he has often 
definitely cut them down or at least stopped the increase.’’? 


It is possible for every nation to have an intelligent control of num- 
bers. “Scientific study of population growth, the application of scientific 
method to the intake of immigrants, a free dissemination of knowledge of 


“1B. A, Ross, op. cit., pp. 151-52. oe et oe a 
? Cecil Clare North, op. cit., p. 159. 
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hygienic methods of contraception, and the promotion of a wholesome 
attitude toward family life, appear to be the conditions that underlie such 
control. Arbitrary methods of governments cannot be effective in this 
direction except possibly in the field of immigration. But government 
may through the encouragement of scientific method and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge promote the conditions that will lead to automatic con- 
trol.””! 


In the past, efforts to satisfy sex urge without causing population pres- 
sure have led to infidelity, have supported the institution of prostitution, 
have spread venereal disease, and encouraged sex perversion. All this in 
turn led to the condemnation and tabooing of the natural and healthy sex 
urge. But now with “the discovery of harmless and effeciive measures 
to control human fertility, population limitation is possible without stifling 
the sex urge. In fact, the discovery of birth control enables man to live 
a normal and healthy sex life in marriage — a condition that was not 
possible before without over-crowding the family, the nation, and the 
world.”’2 


Some people have suggested a solution to the problem by pointing 
out that the present death rates in areas of population pressure could be 
permitted to rise. Such a policy which permits an increase of mortality 
cannot solve the problem of population pressure. It is likely to affect 
adversely the economic condition of an average citizen. It also offends 
humanitarian attitudes. Emigration would not necessarily reduce the 
size of total population. However, Mukerjee feels that emigration 
could be an effective solution. According to him the white people have 
acquired the major share of the world without settling it as fully as the 
Asiatic peoples could settle it. He argues that the Western people have 
achieved a higher standard of living than the Asiatic people by virtue of 
their political ascendancy over Asiatic countries. “In one part [of the 
Pacific basin] millions live on 3 to 5 acre holdings and go on sub-nutritional 
and sub-physiological standards; while in another, tractors, sheep, and 
cattle luxuriate on the open spaces and man’s artificially bolstered up 
standard of living is protected by government tariffs, subsidies, and bans 
on foreign immigration. Such an economic and social contrast is in- 
compatible with world peace.”3 In making this statement Professor 
Mukerjee over-looked the pertinent point that emigration could bring 
only a temporary relief to population pressure. ‘‘Certainly for a time, 


1 Cecil Clare North, Ibid., p. 167 

2 Guy Irving Burch and Elmer Pendell, op. cit., p. 62 

3 Radhakamal Mukerjee, Races, Lands and Food, Dryden Press, New York, 
1946, pp. 7 & 39 
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until the usual Indian population pressure develops, the real income 
may rise... but if they take to peasant agriculture, growing rice 
under subsistence conditions, and living together by the tens of millions, 
it seems only a question of time until they will overflow the land 
and sink back to the usual Indian standard.”! Moreover, this would re- 
sult in the impoverishment of people all over the world. There seems to 
be no justification in making the people in all corners of the world poor 
and miserable simply because the Asiatic people do not have enough re- 
sources. The populations of India and Pakistan are so large that it is 
almost impossible to find outlets for their natural increase. ‘‘The rest of 
the world would become filled with Indians and Pakistanis. Minority 
problems and conflicts would develop. Moreover, the proud governments 
of the two countries would not admit the failure implied by such mass 
emigration, nor would they tolerate an undignified status for the emigrants 
in new areas.”2 Hence, emigration of people from under-developed coun- 
tries is no solution at all. Efforts should, therefore, be made to control 
population growth before further declines in the death rate are anticipated. 


The use of contraceptives, however, depends on the social setting. It 
is necessary, therefore, to establish new behaviour patterns if successful 
results are to be achieved. Notestein has suggested the desirability of 
developing a native leadership that will acquire new values readily and serve 
as a medium for their diffusion. To this end, the services of native politi- 
cal leaders, civil servants, and native middle classes would be invaluable. 
It is also important that caste and other barriers to the advancement of 
the individual be broken down as rapidly as possible.3 Some plans should 
also be made for improving the quality of people in under-developed coun- 
tries. ‘The modern movement towards eugenics, in its various forms, 
is attracting a great deal of attention and must necessarily call for even 
more consideration in future.’’4 


All population considerations in the under-developed countries should 
be fitted into the frame of reference known as optimum population. 
“Quantitatively, it implies a set of economic and social conditions which 
will allow each citizen an opportunity to satisfy his fundamental needs 
according to certain minimum standards. Qualitatively, it means a 
population program which, while guaranteeing the continued maintenance 


1 Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1951, p. 225 

2 Ibid., p. 225 

3 Frank W. Notestein, op. cit., p. 480 

4 Howard W. Odum, Man’s Quest for Social Guidance, Henry Holt & Company, 
New York, 1927, p. 240. 
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of a people, takes into account the eugenic as well as euthenic improve- 
ment of the population.”! 


Every under-developed country should take care of its own popula- 
tion. The United Nations, however, should help and encourage the 
countries that make a sincere and determined effort to bring the popula- 
tion growth under control. Arrangements may be made to encourage 
sterilization laws. Every country should realize the need for the adoption 
and enforcement of appropriate marriage and reproduction qualifications. 
Though it is not worthwhile for the people of under-developed countries 
to rely on American aid, it is, no doubt, worthwhile for the American 
people to find an opportunity to prove their leadership in the new field of 
international relations by making arrangements for the establishment of a 
world population organisation. This organisation, as Ferenczi puts it, 
‘should build a real, generous and durable peace enlisting the loyalties of 
free men and encouraging the adherence of subjugated nations.”2 


PAKISTAN AND THE MUSLIM WORLD 
Mohammed Ahsen Chaudhri 


Pakistan came into being because the millions of Muslims of the 
sub-continent felt that as a minority their culture and religion would suffer 
a great set-back. Having established their independent state after many 
years of struggle, it is natural for the people of Pakistan to wish zealously 
to safeguard its territorial integrity. This is the most important factor in 
Pakistan’s foreign policy. The next is culture. As Muslims, the majority 
of the people of Pakistan have strong religious and cultural affinities with 
Muslims in other lands. In fact, the same urge which brought Pakistan 
into being binds its people with ties of irresistible fellow feeling and 
affection to other Muslim peoples. As the late Prime Minister Liaquat 
Ali Khan declared: ‘In fact, one of the main objects of the All-India 
Muslim League, which brought Pakistan into existence; was to cement 
and strengthen fraternal ties between Muslims of the subcontinent and 
those of other parts of the world. The underlying idea of the movement 
for the achievement of Pakistan was not just to add one more country to 





1 Paul Meadows, ‘Toward a Socialized Population Policy’ in Population: Theory & 
Policy, edited by J. J. Spengler & O. D. Duncan, The Free Press, Glencoe, 1956, 

p. 450. 
2 Imre Ferenczi, ‘Freedom from Want and International Population Policy, 
American Sociological Review, October 1943, p. 542 
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the conglomeration of countries in the world, or to add one more patch 
of colour to the multi-coloured global map. Pakistan came into being 
asa result of the urge felt by the Muslims of this sub-continent to secure a 
territory, however limited, where the Islamic ideology and way of life could 
be practised and demonstrated to the world. A cardinal feature of this 
ideology is to make Muslim brotherhood a living reality. It is, therefore, 
part of the mission which Pakistan has set before itself to do everything in 
its power to promote closer fellowship and cooperation between 
Muslim countries.” ! 


Muslims all over the world, as is well known, have a common out- 
look and a common cultural heritage, which binds them together. In- 
deed, what happens in one Muslim country has its repercussions in the 
others. In the words of Khwaja Nazimuddin, “Islam is a body and the 
Muslim states represent the limbs of that body. Pain inflicted on any one 
part of the body gives pain and anguish to the whole body.” Even be- 
fore Pakistan came into existence, the Muslims of the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent always felt a deep concern about the Muslims living in other 
countries. For instance they felt outraged at the treatment meted out by 
the Allies to defeated Turkey after World War I. They protested against 
the terms of the Treaty of Sevres, which aimed at dismembering the 
Ottoman Empire. Consequently, the British Government of India was 
compelled to urge upon the Government in London the necessity of Indian 
Muslim sentiment being taken into account in peace making with Turkey. 


“The founder of Pakistan, Mohammad Ali Jinnah, repeatedly declared 
that Muslims all over the world should follow the path of mutual consulta- 
tion and cooperation, because only thus would they be able to make rapid 
progress. “‘If the Western democracies can enter into pacts to protect 
their way of life, if the Communist countries can form a bloc on the basis 
that they have an ideology”, declared Liaquat Ali Khan in 1951, “‘why 
cannot the Muslim people get together to protect themselves and show to 
the world that they have an ideology and a way of life, which ensures peace 
and harmony for the world.” 2 He strongly felt the need for promoting 
the economic development of the Muslim countries and of raising the 
standard of living of their people. 


The first International Islamic Economic Conference, held in Karachi 
in November 1949, provided an opportunity to the representatives of the 
Muslim world in the field of trade, industry and finance to get together 
to discuss matters of mutual interest. The Muslim countries are rich in 


1 Pakistan News, Karachi, 18 February 1951, pp. 66-67 
® Ibid., 15 July 1951, p. 269. 
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natural resources, which, due to lack of technical knowledge, they cannot 
exploit fully to their advantage. On account of this well-known handicap, 
it was not expected that the first International Islamic Economic Con- 
ference would produce any spectacular results. After eleven days, the 
Conference ended with the declaration that the participating countries 
would cooperate amongst themselves for cultural and economic purposes. 
The Conference gave a stimulus to Pakistan’s policy of strengthening friend- 
ship between the Muslim countries. 


Two years later, the World Muslim Conference, or the Motamar-e- 
Alam-e-Islam, as it is called, met in Karachi. The object of this gathering 
was to link the Muslims of the world socially and culturally and to incul- 
cate in them the true spirit of Islamic brotherhood. The Motamar en- 
joyed the blessings of the Pakistan Government. After a long discussion, 
the delegates dispersed with the resolve that, in order to achieve their goals, 
it was necessary that Muslims all over the world should first attain their 
freedom. This already was an article of faith with Pakistan. 


Pakistan was determined not only to safeguard her own freedom but 
also to strive for the liberation of all Muslim communities that were under 
foreign domination. For instance, Pakistan resolutely opposed the parti- 
tion of Palestine, and the creation of a Jewish state. Speaking in the 
General Assembly, Foreign Minister Zafrullah Khan had warned the 
Western powers of the consequences which would flow from thé partition 
of Palestine. He said: ‘Remember, nations of the West, that you may 
need friends tomorrow and allies in the Middle East....In the hearts of 
the population of all the countries from the North African Atlantic coast 
to the steppes of Central Asia, you sow doubt and mistrust of the designs 
and motives of the Western powers. You take the greatest risk of impair- 
ing, beyond the possibility of repair, any chance of real cooperation 
between East and West, by thus forcibly driving what in effect amounts 
to a Western wedge into the heart of the Middle East.””! 


Pakistan’s resolute support of the cause of the Palestine Arabs was 
widely appreciated in all Muslim countries. The Egyptian newspaper, 
El Misri, in its issue of 16 April 1949, wrote that the name of Zafrullah 
Khan, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, deserved to be mentioned with 
deep appreciation for his support of the Arab viewpoint. ‘This noble 
attitude’, it added, ‘‘is a link in the chain of similar attitudes of this Islamic 
country, which is tied with the Arab East with most durable and strong 
relations.” 


1 Official Records of the Second Session of the General Assembly, Plenary Meeting, 
p. 1367. 
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So far Pakistan has not recognised the state of Israel; nor does she 
intend to do so. The Government of Pakistan has throughout taken the 
stand that the partition of Palestine was legally wrong and morally unjust. 
The 1947 Resolution of the General Assembly which created the Jewish 
state was of course opposed to the principle of self-determination. 


Apart from supporting the Arabs on Palestine, Pakistan championed 
the cause of the independence of Indonesia, Libya, Somaliland, Eritrea, 
Tunisia, Morocco and Algeria. In 1949, when Dutch forces attacked 
Indonesia, Pakistan reacted to it as if she herself was the object of their 
attack. Dutch aeroplanes and ships carrying troops, arms and other ma- 
terial for the war against the Indonesians were debarred from using any 
airfield or port in Pakistan. Pakistan joined in the efforts that were 
successful to persuade the Great Powers to put pressure, inside as 
well as outside the United Nations, on the Netherlands to stop hostilities 
in Indonesia. 


In 1951, the question of the disposal of the former Italian colonies came 
before the General Assembly. Pakistan immediately lined up with the 
other smaller nations against the Western powers, who wanted to hand the 
colonies back to Italy. Pakistan strongly pleaded for the immediate unity 
and independence of Libya. Pakistan also opposed Italian or French 
trusteeship over any part of that country. Eventually, the General Assem- 
bly decided that the whole of Libya should become independent by January 
1952. The General Assembly also appointed a Commission, with Pakis- 
tan as one of its members, to prepare the ground for the setting up of a 
National Assembly to frame the constitution for Libya. This develop- 
ment was welcomed in Pakistan with satisfaction and relief. 


As regards Eritrea, Pakistan was against its incorporation into 
Ethiopia, and proposed that it should be made an independent state by 
| January 1953. The Western Powers, however took the view that an 
independent Eritrea would not be viable economically. This argument 
was merely an excuse to deny to the people of Eritrea their right of self- 
government. “An independent Eritrea’, the representative of Pakistan 
told the General Assembly, “‘would obviously be better able to contribute 
to the maintenance of peace than an Eritrea federated with Ethiopia against 
the true wishes of the people. To deny the people of Eritrea their elemen- 
tary right to independence, would be to sow the seeds of discord and create 
a threat in that sensitive area of the Middle East.’”! 








1 on" Records of the Fifth Session of ‘the General Assembly, Ad Hoc Committee, 
p. 346. ; 
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As regards Italian Somaliland, Pakistan was keen on securjng the 
independence of that colony. However, this was not agreed to and it was 
decided that Italian Somaliland should for ten years be under U.N. 
Trusteeship with Italy as the administering power. 


Pakistan’s sympathy for North African Arabs struggling to be free 
found manifestation in mass meetings and demonstrations against France. 
In 1951, the French attempted to crush the Moroccan liberation movement 
by repressive means. This added to the unrest in Morocco. The na- 
tionalists turned to the United Nations for the reparation of their grievan- 
ces. But France declared that Morocco was no concern of the United 
Nations. At that stage the Foreign Minister of Pakistan strongly urged 
the General Assembly, which was then meeting in Paris, to put the 
Moroccan question on its agenda, pleading that France was violating the 
provisions of the Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.! But nothing was done about this question, affecting six 
million people because the United Kingdom and the United States were 
unwilling to annoy France. The same thing happened when the pro- 
blem of Tunisia came before the United Nations. 


Lately, deep concern has been felt in Pakistan for the Algerian situa- 
tion. All political parties in Pakistan have condemned French atrocities 
in Algeria and demanded independence for Algeria. Some of these par- 
ties, it was reported, even sent delegations to the United States Ambassador 
in Karachi, requesting him to urge his Government not to allow United 
States arms to be used against the Algerian patriots. 


The leaders of Tunisia and Morocco, which are now independent 
countries, no doubt remember the support given by Pakistan to their 
struggle for freedom. In their turn, they are now supporting Pakistan on 
the Kashmir issue. In February 1957, the Prime Minister of Tunisia, 
Habib Bourguiba, wrote a letter to the Prime Minister of India, urging him 
to hold a plebiscite in Kashmir under the supervision of the United Nations. 
It is regrettable, however, that Pakistan has not yet established a diploma- 
tic mission either in Morocco or Tunisia. 


Pakistan’s closest cultural relations, in an active sense, are with Iran, 
Iraq and Turkey. The ancestors of many of the people of Pakistan came 
from these countries. Iran is an immediate neighbour of Pakistan and 
the two countries have had constant intercourse for ages. The influence 
of Iranian art, literature and social customs is still very strong in Pakistan. 


1 Official Records of the Sixth Session of the General Assembly, Plenary Meeting, 
p. 243. 
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In 1951, when the Shah of Iran paid a state visit to Pakistan, he was received 
with great enthusiasm by the people which demonstrated how close are 
the two countries to each other. 


There are in Pakistani culture distinct traces of Turkish influence, 
derived from central Asian Turks, who for centuries ruled over the sub- 
continent. In the contemporary period there has been deep sympathy 
for Turkey. Consequently no one was surprised when in April 1954, 
Pakistan entered into an agreement with Turkey for friendly cooperation 
in the defence, political, economic and cultural spheres. 


Pakistan’s pact with Turkey which led to the Baghdad Pact was not 
liked by the Arab League or by Egypt which was playing the role of the 
leader of the Arab world. In 1952, Pakistan had suggested a meeting 
of the representatives of the Arab states and Afghanistan, Indonesia, Iran, 
Libya and Turkey for the purpose of “‘discussing a system of consulta- 
tions on matters of common interest.”” But most of the Arab states gave 
a cold shoulder to the proposal. This greatly disappointed the people 
of Pakistan. The Arab states were far too occupied with disputes inter se 
to be disposed to hold such a conference. Moreover, with the exception 
of Iraq, they were not prepared for alignment with non-Arab states. In 
April 1951, Turkey had proposed a treaty to Iraq_ recalling the Sadabad 
Pact of 1937 and the Turco-Iraqi Treaty for Friendship of 1947. The Arab 
states opposed the idea of an Iraq-Turkey Entente and it was eventually 
dropped. The Arab opposition to an alliance with Turkey could be 
attributed partly to Turkey’s recognition of Israel and partly to Turkey’s 
long standing dispute with Syria over Hatay Province, which was trans- 
ferred from Syria to Turkey under the French mandate. 


The Arab states themselves did not seem to be interested in strengthen- 
ing their defences. In January 1954, the Prime Minister of Iraq, Fadil- 
Jamali, had offered to the Arab League Council a plan for the political 
unification of the Arab states. He had also expressed Iraq’s readiness to 
contribute from her oil revenue heavily to the maintenance of an Arab 
army. As nobody, with the exception of Jordan, responded favourably, 
the proposal was shelved. The attitude of most of the Arab League states, 
led by Egypt, was one of neutrality. However, Egypt, before the Turco- 
Pakistan agreement was signed, had declared that so long as her dispute 
with Britain over the Suez Canal zone lasted, she would not join any 
defence pact. This had led to the assumption that Egypt, after the settle- 
ment of the Suez Canal dispute, might join a pact. But this assumption 
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turned out to be wrong because the Egyptian President described it as 
‘“*a manoeuvre to split up the Arab world.””! 


Iraq was the only Arab country interested in regional security; she 
did not oppose the Turco-Pakistan Pact. Ten days after the signing of 
this Pact, King Fiesal of Iraq paid a state visit to Pakistan. After his 
return to Baghdad, it was reported that the King and his Prime Minister 
had agreed that an alliance with Turkey and Pakistan was the best alterna- 
tive to the proposal turned down by the Arab League in January 1954. 
But Iraq’s entry into this alliance was also opposed by Egypt. On March 
22, 1954, the Foreign Minister of Egypt informed the American Ambas- 
sador in Cairo that Egypt would resist ‘by every means” Iraq’s joining 
the Turco-Pakistan Pact. because it ‘tended to weaken Egypt and her 


cause.”’2 


Despite Egypt’s opposition, Iraq, on 24 February 1955, formally 
signed a defence pact with Turkey. One month later, Britain joined the 
Turco-Iraqi Pact. On 23 September 1955, Pakistan joined the Turco- 
Iraqi Pact, which then became known as the Baghdad pact. Shortly 
afterwards, Iran also joined it. 


The Baghdad Pact was conceived as a step for strengthening its Muslim 
members economically, politically and culturally. In fact, the Pact re- 
presented an attempt to maintain peace and stability in the Middle East 
and to put an end to subversive movements aimed at overthrowing estab- 
lished governments in the area. Besides, it guaranted increased economic 
and technical aid for the development of natural resources of the member 
countries. 


However, the critics of the Baghdad Pact could not reconcile them- 
selves to Britain being its member. They vehemently argued that the 
threat to peace and stability in the Middle East always came from Britain. 
Therfore, Pakistan should not have joined a Pact, of which Britain was 
also a member. Even Radio Mecca, commenting on Pakistan’s acces- 
sion to the Pact, expressed surprise and astonishment in these words: 
“Is it... possible for any person to believe that an Islamic state as that 
of Pakistan should accede to those who have ioined hands with Zionist 
Jews.”’3 








1 Dawn, Karachi, 2 February 1954. 
2 [bid., 22 March 1954. 
3 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 26 September 1955. 
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Despite Egypt’s opposition to the Baghdad Pact, there was no anti- 
pathy in Pakistan towards Egypt. In 1954, when the Suez Canal Company 
was nationalised, Pakistan supported Egypt against the Western powers, 
who had decided to take concerted action to meet what they called Cairo’s 
threat to international navigation. “Egypt has every right to nationalise 
the Suez Canal Company,” declared the Foreign Minister of Pakistan. 
“But”, he added, ‘‘we are vitally interested in the freedom of the use of the 
Suez Canal by ships carrying goods for all nations.’”! 


It was a fact that the closing of the Suez Canal would interfere with 
the flow of goods to Pakistan from the West, and vice-versa, causing serious 
repercussions on Pakistan’s long-term plans of industrialization and deve- 
lopment. Despite that, Pakistan opposed any solution being imposed on 
Egypt against her will, and insisted on a solution which should be peaceful 
and satisfactory to all. During the first London Conference on Suez, 
which was attended by 28 nations, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan pro- 
posed that the nationalization of the Canal Company by Egypt be accepted 
as a fait accompli and that the problems of financial settlement and com- 
pensation be considered separately by the parties concerned. An effective 
machinery, he further proposed, should be set up in collaboration 
with Egypt to ensure the efficient, unfettered and continuous freedom of 
navigation to all nations. Pakistan succeeded in persuading the Western 
powers to accept her proposals, which were finally incorporated in the 
Dulles Plan, that was later renamed as the Five-Power Plan. 


But after the failure of the mission of Mr. Menzies, who visited Cairo 
to present the Five-Power Plan to President Nasser, the Western powers 
formed a “‘Users’ Association” to run ships through the Suez Canal. 
Pakistan refused to associate herself with the Users’ Association, because 
it ran counter to the resolve of the first London Conference to obtain a 
peaceful settlement of the Suez dispute by negotiations. Furthermore, 
at the second London Conference on Suez, the Foreign Minister of Pakis- 
tan insisted that the Western powers should abandon the Canal Users’ 
Association. Instead, he proposed that the Users invite Egypt to negotiate 
with them. 


In October 1956, Egypt was invaded by Britain, France and Israel. 
Pakistan lost no time in condemning aggression against Egypt. Prime 
Minister Suhrawardy, who had just returned to Karachi from a trip to 


| Dawn, Karachi, 3 August 1956. 
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China, immediately sent for the British High Commissioner and told him 
that if Britain did not stop aggression against Egypt, Pakistan would with- 
draw from the Commonwealth, and that, the Baghdad Pact would be 
liquidated.! Besides, the Muslim members of the Baghdad Pact, who met 
in an emergency meeting in Teheran, unanimously called on Britain and 
France to cease hostilities and to fully respect Egypt’s sovereignty. The 
strong pressure brought on Britain by Pakistan and the Muslim members 
of the Baghdad Pact was one of the contributory factors in the cessation 
of hostilities against Egypt. 


The Baghdad Pact thus proved its usefulness, however, limited. 
Encouraged by it, the President and the Prime Minister of Pakistan, in 
November 1956, made a tour of the Middle Eastern countries. They not 
only visited Iran, Iraq and Turkey, but also the Lebanon and Saudi Arabia. 
Their aim in visiting the Lebanon and Saudi Arabia it seemed, was to 
invite them to join the Baghdad Pact and to evolve a common policy to 
meet future dangers in the Middle East. Their efforts did not go in 
vain. They succeeded in helping the Lebanon and Saudi Arabia to have a 
’ better understanding of the aims and objectives of the Baghdad Pact and 
in persuading Turkey to break off diplomatic ties with Israel. 


During his tour of the Middle East, Prime Minister Suhrawardy ex- 
pressed his desire to visit Cairo to meet President Nasser. But President 
Nasser turned down the request. This deeply hurt the people of Pakistan. 
Following this incident, President Nasser refused to accept from Pakis- 
tan any conrtribution to the United Nations’ Emergency Force in Egypt. 
It caused great annoyance to the people of Pakistan, who only a few days 
before, were offering to fight on the side of Egypt. The leading newspapers 
of Pakistan came out with editorials accusing President Nasser of playing 
into the hands of India and the Soviet Union. 


President Nasser, it appeared, was wrongly advised at least on some 
matters relating to foreign affairs. On 24 April 1957, Prime Minister 
Suhrawardy, while on a visit to Tokyo remarked: “If Egypt had joined 
the Baghdad Pact in the first place, she would not have had to fear Israeli 
aggression, as the United States and Britain would have guaranteed Egypt’s 


security,”2 But the desire of Egypt to pursue an independent foreign 





1 Dawn, Karachi, 1 December 1956 
2 Ibid.,25 April 1957. 











1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 22 January 1957. 
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policy, which as a matter of fact had an anti-West taint, seemed to open 
the way for Communist penetration into the Middle East. To avert this 
danger, it became more than ever necessary to strengthen the Baghdad Pact. 
Pakistan, Iran, Iraq and Turkey, therefore, requested the United States to 
join the Baghdad Pact and to take some concrete steps to improve the situa- 
tion in the region. The United States, although she refused to join the 
Baghdad Pact, declared on 29 November 1956, that ‘‘she would view with 
the utmost gravity any threat to the territorial integrity or political indepen- 
dence of Pakistan, Iran, Iraq and Turkey.” 


Following this, President Eisenhower proclaimed his famous Doctrine 
for the Middle East, which provided for the use of American military force 
to “protect the territorial integrity and political independence” of any 
Middle Eastern state requesting such aid against communist aggression. 
The United States, through the Eisenhower Doctrine, underwrote the conti- 
nued freedom of the Middle Eastern countries. A similar policy in South 
East Asia and Western Europe, through NATO and SEATO, has not been 
challenged by the Soviet Union so far. That explains why Pakistan and 
the other members of the Baghdad Pact welcomed the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine. Thus, in the final communique, issued at the end of their conference 
in Ankara in January 1957, it was stated that the principles embodied 
in the Eisenhower Plan “‘were best designed to maintain peace in this 
area and advance the economic well-being of the people”.! It was also 
noted that the Doctrine was not designed to create a sphere of influence or 
to enslave the people of the Middle East. 


Apart from what has been discussed already, Pakistan was convinced 
that the Muslim countries could not afford to remain neutral or sit on the 
fence without harming their national interests. They needed economic 
and military aid to gain strength, in order to live safely in this dangerous 
world and to resume their forward journey. Only the West, particularly 
the United States, could supply such aid. The critics of the Baghdad 
Pact and the Eisenhower Doctrine argue that the Soviet Union could also 
provide economic and military assistance. But it is a question of choosing 
an ideology. Once a Country has received aid from Russia, Russian 
influence and even Communism are bound to seep through. 


The United States has decided to transfer to the Middle East, with- 
out any strings attached, $200 million under the Eisenhower Doctrine, to 
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assist any nation or group of nations in the development of their economic 
strength. The Muslim members of the Baghdad Pact, who have their 
programmes of economic development of the region, are bound to benefit 
from it. In June 1957, the United States, during the Baghdad Pact Coun- 
cil meeting in Karachi, announced an allocation from the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine funds of $12.5 million for tele-ccommunications and other projects 
approved by the Council. The United Kingdom quadrupled her offer of 
technical assistance and raised it to £1,000,000. Besides she agreed to 
spare an eminent scientist, Sir John Cockcraft, to act as Chairman of the 
Pact’s Nuclear Training Centre at Baghdad. Without this assistance from 
the United States and the United Kingdom, it would be impossible to 
execute the plan for highway and railroad construction or for the deve- 
lopment of tele-communications between the Muslim countries of the 
Baghdad Pact. 


Pakistan makes no apologies for the policies she is following. It is 
a matter of regret to her people that these policies are not acceptable to 
several other Muslim states and are even resented by some of them. But 
Pakistan is guided by considerations that are of importance to her. 
However, in matters of common concern to the Muslim world Pakistan 
does not hesitate or falter in cooperating with other Muslim countries. 


THE TUSSLE ABOUT WEST NEW GUINEA 
Aziz Ahmed Khan 


The significance cf the conflict over West New Guinea lies in the fact 
that it indicates the dangerous nature of the situations which have arisen 
or may arise out of the clash between Asian nationalism and Western na- 
tions. The respective positions of Netherlands and Indonesia in this con- 
troversy are so far apart, national feelings on the question in both coun- 
tries so strong, the interests of some outside powers in the matter so great, 
and the implications of a possible armed clash so far reaching, that West 
New Guinea has become the crucial trouble spot in South East Asia. 


The island of New Guinea is situated between Eastern Indonesia and 
Australia. It is divided almost equally between East New Guinea and 
West New Guinea. Prior to 1947, the eastern portion of the island was 
administered in two sections. Paupa and the mandated territory of New 
Guinea, was administered by Australia under a U.N. trusteeship. The 
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other half of the island was controlled by the Dutch, and it is this part over 
which the controversy rages. 


Seemingly, West New Guinea is of little value. It has a small popula- 
tion and little industry: moreover, its natural resources are difficult to 
exploit due to its jungles and rugged terrain. Nevertheless, control of this 
area has assumed importance in the eyes of both the Dutch and the Indo- 
nesians. Furthermore, Australia, because of its proximity to West New 
Guinea, and the United States, by virtue of its alliances, are interested 
in the dispute and should fighting break out, they are likely to become 
actively involved in it. 


Indonesians generally argue that the acquisition and development of 
West New Guinea (commonly referred to by them as West Irian) is a vital 
economic need of Indonesia. They advance the claim that West New 
Guinea is essential to Indonesia’s economic well being, because it would 
provide a population outlet for over-crowded areas like Java and be- 
cause it is a source of much-needed raw materials. 


West New Guinea has an area of 153,321 square miles and an 
estimated population of one million. It is, therefore, true that West New 
Guine a affords a possible outlet for Indonesian population pressure in the 
far-distant future. Immediate needs in this respect however can easily be 
handled. by such under-populated Indonesian areas as Kalimantan, which 
has an area of 213,589 square miles and a population of only three and a 
half million. In any event, the success of large scale government-induced 
migration from island to island is not assured, since the Javanese have an 
historically proved reluctance to migrate to less developed areas. Further- 
more, the Indonesian economy has no imperative need for West New 
Guinea’s natural resources. Indeed, Indonesia, at this time, could not 
properly exploit these resources, even if it had access to them, for it still 
has before it the enormous task of developing the potential wealth of Kali- 
mantan, which, according to former Vice President Mohammad. Hatta, 
is alone sufficient ‘to practically guarantee the prosperity of the whole of 
Indonesia’. 


West New Guinea, more correctly, is a political goal or aspiration of 
Indonesia. The acquisition of West New Guinea is necessary to satisfy 
Indonesian public opinion, and to strengthen Indonesia’s role in interna- 
tional politics. Every post-independence Government of Indonesia has 
included in its programme a plan for to the incorporation of West New 
Guinea into the Republic. 
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The West New Guinea question first arose as a consequence of the 
November 1949 Hague agreement, by which Indonesia’s independence 
was officially recognised by the Netherlands. At the time of the Agreement 
it was decided that West New Guinea would remain in Dutch hands for 
one year, during which time its eventual disposition would be made by the 
two parties concerned by means of normal diplomatic negotiations. How- 
ever, Indonesia and the Netherlands have thus far been unable to agree. 


The Netherlands fully intends to maintain its control over West New 
Guinea, at least in the foreseeable future. Dutch justification for this 
position rests on three points: (1) The inhabitants of the area should be 
allowed to settle their ultimate political fate, but they are not yet politically 
mature enough to make a choice; (2) In the meantime, Holland is better 
able to develop the human and natural resources of West New Guinea 
than is Indonesia; and (3) West New Guinea cannot be considered a part 
of Indonesia because of the ethnic differences between the Papuan inhabi- 
tants of New Guinea and the Malays of Indonesia.! 


Australia which had strongly championed the cause of Indonesian 
independence, favours the retention of West New Guinea by the Nether- 
lands. In order to accomplish this, Australian policy has sought by diplo- 
matic means to freeze the New Guinea issue.2 This policy reversal is be 
attributed to a growing Australian fear of Asiatic penetration of the thinly 
populated sub-continent} of Australia either by force or by peaceful 
means. 


Until recently, Australians were not overtly concerned about the 
security of their country. It seemed unlikely that Australia would again 
have to face the advance of an Asiatic people as it had in World War II, 
However, the social, economic, and political unrest in countries to Austra- 
lia’s north has shaken its faith in its security. Australians have finally 
awakened to the fact that a threat to their security can come from Asian 
and Southeast Asian states, most of which are in various stages of intense 
nationalism. These threats might be of a non-military nature, such as 
unauthorized migrations to Australia, which are extremely difficult to 
prevent because of the vast Australian coastline, or they might take the 





1 George M. Kahin, ‘Indonesian Politics and Nationalism” in Asian Nationalism 
and the West edited by William L. Holland, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1953, pp. 162-163 

2 ‘Dutch New Guinea,’ statement by Australian Minister for External Affairs, 
Press Release by Australian High Commission. 

3 Political Handbook of the World, edited by Walter H. Mallory, Harper 
& Bros., New York, 1952, p. 3. 
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form of military campaigns aimed at securing Australian natural resources 
as well as an outlet for surplus Asian populations. In any event, Austra- 
lians genuinely fear that a great yellow or brown tide soon might begin 
spilling over from adjacent New Guinea into heretofore white-dominated 
Australia. ! 


For defence against such eventualities, Australia has taken two con- 
crete steps: It has opposed the Indonesian claim to West New Guinea 
‘in the hope that the island of New Guinea should serve as a partial buffer 
for Australia, and it has signed a mutual defence treaty with New Zealand 
and the United States. This tripartite treaty, commonly referred to as the 
ANZUS Agreement, was signed on | September 1951. ANZUS is 
ostensibly directed against communism, but additionally it functions as a 
check against nationalistic excesses in Southeast Asia such as Indonesian 
attempts at seizing West New Guinea. Article III of the treaty stipulates 
that the parties will consult together whenever one of them believes that 
the territorial integrity, political independence or security of any of the 
parties is threatened in the Pacific. This could be intetpreted to mean 
that Australia might have recourse to the pact if it thought that Indonesia 
was endangering peace in Asia by its actions in respect of West New Guinea. 
Articles IV and V of the treaty go a step further and provide that an armed 
attack against any one of the parties or island territories under its jurisdic- 
tion shall be construed as an attack against all three signatory powers and 
common defence and retaliatory measures shall be taken. 


The U. S. position on the West New Guinea matter is conditioned by 
its reluctance to offend the political sensibilities of the disputing states, and 
by its concern with promoting peace and stability throughout Asia in order 
to eliminate the conditions of strife and disorder which give rise to the 
spread of communism. In line with this policy, the United States seeks 
to avert further armed clashes between Indonesia and the Dutch over the 
New Guinea issue. At the same time, the United States does not wish to 
align itself with either party to the dispute, for American support of the 
Dutch position would further estrange Indonesia from the West, while 
American support of Indonesian claims would have the equally undesirable 
effect of repudiating the Netherlands and Australia, two pro-American 
bastions in the global struggle against communism. Accordingly, the 
United States characterizes its policy on West New Guinea as one of 
interested, but impartial, neutrality. 











1 Fora detailed disccussion of Australian fears and policies regarding Asia, see 
Werner Levi, ‘Australia and the New Asia’ in Far Eastern Survey, 19 April 1952. 
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Indonesia bases its claim to West New Guinea on the following: (1) 
If past Indonesian expetience of Dutch colonial techniques is any criterion, 
the Dutch will never recognise that the population of West New Guinea 
is sufficiently mature to proceed to a plebiscite to decide the final disposi- 
tion of West New Guinea; (2) Historically, West New Guinea has been 
politically associated with Indonesia since the Madjapahit Empire, just as 
it was considered an integral part of the Dutch East Indies; and (3) The 
Dutch have thus far proved incapable of developing West New Guinea. 
The only major “‘development’’ project in West Guinea accomplished by 
the Dutch before the war was a concentration camp for Indonesian na- 
tionalists. Indonesians are convinced that West New Guinea rightly 
belongs to Indonesia and that morally and legally there is no justification 
for the Dutch clinging to the area. Indonesians deeply resent Australian 
attempts to freeze the matter so as to maintain the status quo, and Ameri- 
can neutrality is suspect because Indonesians believe neutrality aids the 
Status quo. 


In order to assure the Western powers that Indonesia has no terri- 
torial ambitions other than West New Guinea, and thereby dispel Austra- 
lian and American objections to Indonesia acquiring the disputed territory, 
President Soekarno in a Press interview stated that the Republic has no 
territorial claim, nor will it ever lay claim to any foreign controlled areas, 
such as British North Borneo, Portuguese Timor and East New Guinea.! 
The opposite view, however, is that these areas might become Indonesian 
political aspirations in the future, since both British North Borneo and 
Portuguese Timor are territorially contiguous with Indonesian areas and 
Indonesian possession of West New Guinea would place East New Guinea 
in a similar position. 


What are the prospects of Indonesia acquiring West New Guinea in 
the immediate future? The Dutch are not likely to surrender their control 
over the area; however they definitely wish to avoid an armed clash with 
Indonesia, for this would certainly cost them their considerable financial 
holdings and preferential economic position in Indonesia. Australia, 
furthermore, would not countenance control by Indonesia or by any other 
large Asian state of an area so close to the sparsely populated north coast 
of Australia. If on the New Guinea issue at any time in the future there 
breaks out an armed conflict, and if the Netherlands appears unable by 
itself to successfully defend West New Guinea, Australia will undoubtedly 





1 ‘The President Addresses the Nation’, Indonesian “Review, ‘October-December 
1951, p. 356. President Soekarno is quoted as saying, ‘Irian is ours and must in the 
course of time return to our fold, but we have no designs on our neighbours or 
anyone else,” 
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enter the conflict on the side of the Netherlands, and will, by invoking 
Articles IV and V of ANZUS Agreement, call on the United States for 
similar action. Rather than weaken its alliance by refusing aid to 
Australia when it asks for it, the United States might be forced into execut- 
ing economic, and perhaps also military sanctions against Indonesia, even 
though such action would adversely affect the United States position 
in Asia. 


In view of these negative factors, Indonesia can ill afford at this time 
to jeopardize its very existence by attempting to resolve the New Guinea 
issue through the application of force. Nevertheless, the acquisition of 
West New Guinea will remain as the primary political aspiration of Indo- 
nesia, even though the fulfillment of this aspiration proves to be a long run 
affair. 


DOCUMENTS 


Text of the Treaty of Peace and Friendship between Pakistan and Spain 
His Excellency the President of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan 

and 
His Excellency the Chief of the’ Spanish State. 


Being desirous of strengthening cordial relations existing between 
Spain and Pakistan have, in the interest of international peace and in 
consonance with the Charter of the United Nations, decided to conclude 
a Treaty of Peace and Friendship, and to that end have appointed as 
their Representatives: 


Representing His Excellency the President of the Islamic Republic 
of Pakistan, 


His Excellency Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Prime Minister, 
Representing His Excellency the Chief of the Spanish States, 


His Excellency Don Fernando Maria de Castiellay Maiz, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, 
who after communicating to each other reciprocally their full powers and 
finding them in good and due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles: 
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Article I 


The High Contracting Parties shall continue to base their relations 
in recognition and mutual respect of the internal and external sovereignty 
and independence of each other. 


There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between Spain and 
Pakistan which the two Governments shall endeavour to fortify and pre- 
serve. 


Article I] 


The High Contracting Parties agree to maintain and continue diplo- 
matic and consular relations already existing, in conformity with interna- 
tional principles and practices. The diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives of either of the high Contracting Parties in the territory of the other 
shall enjoy, on a reciprocal basis, the immunities and privileges extended 
according to their rank and generally recognised by international usage, 
and they shall not enjoy treatment inferior to the one received by the 
diplomats and consular representatives of any other country. 


Article III 


The High Contracting Parties agree to conclude agreements, and 
conventions on a reciprocal basis relating to consular services, trade, 
cultural relations, civil aviation, as well as copy and industrial rights, trade 
marks, and all other matters of interest and advantage to the two countries 
subject to the multilateral and international agreements in connection 
with these matters. 


Article IV 


The High Contracting Parties agree that all disputes between them 
shall be settled through the usual diplomatic channels, failing which they 
shall either submit them, as a means of compromise, to the decision of 
arbitrators, or to the International Tribunal of Justice. In each case the 
subject of the dispute, the powers to be attributed to the International 
Tribunal of Justice or to the arbitrators will be clearly defined. In the 
case of arbitration, the procedure governing the appointment of arbitra- 
tors shall be laid down. 


If the compromise referred to above is not affected within three 
months from the day of the request in writing by one of the Parties to the 
other, each of the Parties reserves the right of a direct approach to the 
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International Tribunal of Justice, by means of a convenient request, giving 
thirty days notice in advance in writing to the other party. 


Article V 


The nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties within the 
metropolitan territories of the other shall enjoy reciprocally the right to 
acquire, possess and dispose of movable and immovable property, to 
travel, to reside and to engage in trade, industry and other peaceful and 
lawful pursuits, subject to the laws and regulations promulgated, or which 
may be hereafter promulgated, by the other. They shall enjoy the same 
treatment as is accorded to the nationals of the other, with respect to the 
protection and security of their persons and property and in regard to all 
civil, criminal, commercial, administrative and other proceedings, estab- 
lished by the State, Provinces, Municipalities and other authorities and 
Corporations. They shall enjoy free access according to the local laws, 
to the Tribunals and other authorities, and full right to apply for and 
pursue their defence at all levels of the civil, commercial, criminal, ad- 
ministrative and other jurisdiction established by law. 


Article VI 


The High Contracting Parties agree in declaring that the stipulations 
of this Treaty shall not be in violation of the Charter of the United Nations 
nor shall be their corresponding rights and obligations incumbent upon 
them as members of the said Organisation. 


Article VII 


The Treaty shall be subject to ratification by the High Contracting 
Parties in accordance with their respective institutional procedures and 
shall come into force fifteen days after the exchange of the instruments of 
ratification, which shall take place at Madrid as soon as possible. 


The present Treaty shall be in force during the time that the High 
Contracting Parties do not denounce it in writing, six months in advance. 


In witness whereof the aforesaid Plenipotentiaries, duly authorized 
by their respective Government, have signed and affixed their seals to the 
present Treaty, in Spanish and in English, giving credence to both the 
texts. 
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Done in duplicate at Madrid on the eighth of July in the year nineteen 
hundred and fiftyseven. 


For Pakistan, For Spain, 
Sd/- H. S. Suhrawardy Sd/- Don Fernando Maria de 
Castiellay Maiz 


Pakistan-United States Joint Communique 


The President of the United States and the Prime Minister of Pakis- 
tan concluded today their series of discussions on a wide range of problems 
involving the maintenance of freedom and security. These discussions 
have been supplemented by further discussions between the Prime Minister 
and his advisers and the Secretary of State, and also meetings with the 
Secretary of Defence and other American officials. 


The Prime Minister addressed both Houses of the United States Con- 
gress. After leaving Washington, the Prime Minister will visit other parts 
of the United States and meet with various political, cultural and business 
leaders. 


The President and Prime Minister reviewed the steady growth of 
close, cooperative relations between their two countries. These relations 
are securely founded on mutual respect and trust between equal sovereign 
nations determined to maintain their independence by working together for 
peace and progress. They examined various. joint programs which serve 
further to strengthen these ties. 


The President and the Prime Minister agreed that international Com- 
munism continues to pose the major threat to the security of the free world. 
They reaffirmed their determination to support and strengthen the systems 
of collective security which have been forged in Asia. They reiterated 
their determination to oppose aggression. It was recognized that this 
determination, expressed in such organizations as the South-East Asia 
Treaty Organization and the Baghdad Pact, as well as through the Mutual 
Security Agreement between Pakistan and the United States, has acted 
as a powerful deterrent to Communist aggression and has promoted stabi- 
lity in the treaty areas. 


They expressed the belief that an effective international agreement 
on disarmament under adequate and effective international safeguards 
would contribute not only to the security of the world but also to its ma- 
terial progress. 
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They discussed the threat to the security and integrity of the nations 
of the Middle East resulting from the intrusion of Communist influence 
and subversion in that area. It was agreed that the United States and 
Pakistan would continue to exert their influence to promote conditions in 
the Middle East which will permit the nations of the area to work out their 
national destinies in freedom and peace. 


The Prime Minister referred to Pakistan’s disputes with India over 
Kashmir and the distribution of the waters of the Indus River and its tribu- 
taries. The Prime Minister said that Pakistan desires to settle such dis- 
putes peacefully and in conformity with international law and the decisions 
of the United Nations. The President expressed the hope that such 
regional disputes may be solved speedily, equitably, and permanently, in 
accordance with the principles of the United Nations. As regards the 
Indus waters, they welcomed the efforts of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development to find a solution acceptable to the two 
parties concerned. 


The President and the Prime Minister discussed economic and com- 
mercial relations between the United States and Pakistan. They looked 
with satisfaction on the many measures taken individually and jointly in 
recent years to expand trade, increase investment, and enlarge the flow of 
technical information between the two countries. They agreed to give 
consideration to additional measures designed to strengthen the economic 
well-being of Asia. 


The Prime Minister emphasized the serious financial pressures placed 
on his country by its efforts to undertake essential development projects, 
while at the same. time maintaining its security forces. He reviewed 
Pakistan’s efforts to achieve financial stability without undue dependence 
on foreign aid. The President expressed his understanding of the pro- 
blems facing Pakistan, citing the substantial quantities of United States 
economic and military assistance as concrete evidence of United States 
recognition of these difficulties. 


The Prime Minister renewed Pakistan’s request to purchase addi- 
tional amounts of food grains under the terms of the United States surplus 
agricultural products disposal program. The President assured the 
Prime Minister that Pakistan’s minimum requirements would be given 
sympathetic and expeditious consideration and would be met contingent 
upon the enactment of the extended program by Congress. 
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The President and the Prime Minister stated their conviction that the 
present exchange of views has further strengthened the mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation of their two countries. They expressed their desire 
to undertake further steps to increase this close relationship. 


13 July 1957 


CHRONOLOGY 
July 1, 1957 to September 30, 1957 


July 1: Pakistan and the United States signed a convention in 
Washington, D.C. to avoid double taxation, which was an 
obstacle to the international flow of trade and investment. 


King Hussein of Jordan expressed the hope that ‘‘Egypt 
will cease to be a tool in the hands of people from the Red 
axis who are trying to achieve various objectives”’. 


July 2: The Governor of the State Bank of Pakistan warned that 
“inflation in the country has reached a stage where some 
positive action is called for to reduce its impact.” 


Addressing the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference in London, Prime Minister Suhrawardy called for 
economic and moral sanctions against nations who defy 
the resolutions and decisions of the United Nations. 


July 3: The Prime Minister of India boycotted all discussions on 
Commonwealth defence in the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference, because, as the Indian circles re- 
ported, “‘taking part in them would be inconsistent with 
India’s policy of neutrality.” 


July 4: It was reported that the United States had made available 
to Pakistan a total of $175,100,000 in economic aid during 
the last fiscal year. 


July 5: The Commonwealth Prime Ministers in a joint communi- 
que announced that they agreed that a limited world dis- 
armament agreement would help to create conditions in 
which a more comprehensive scheme of disarmament could 
be developed. 
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Prime Minister Suhrawardy declared in London that “‘some 
solution of the canal waters dispute has got to be found, 
short of going to war.” 


President Nasser stated in Cairo that the Eisenhower 
Doctrine was not acceptable to Egypt because it had politi- 
cal strings attached to it. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy left London for Madrid on a 
state visit. 


Pakistan and Spain entered into a friendship pact, which 
called for “‘mutual respect of the internal and external in- 
dependence and sovereignty” of each country by the other. 


Speaking at a press conference at the end of his official 
visit to Madrid, Prime Minister Suhrawardy stated : 
“Even Asiatic countries are now becoming imperialistic 
and they are usurping the land of their neighbours.” 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy arrived in Washington D. C. 
on a state visit. 


Pakistan and the I.C.A. entered into an agreement which 
provided that the United States would give 36 million 
dollars for the construction of an electric power transmis- 
sion system between Multan and Lyallpur. 


The Aga Khan, religious leader of the Ismaili sect of Mus- 
lims and one of the founders of the Muslim League, whose 
eventual endeavours led to the creation of Pakistan, passed 
away. 


Pakistan and Thailand entered into a two-year agreement 
for supplying 200,000 tons of rice to Pakistan during 1958 
and 1959. 


The President of the United States and the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan at the end of their talks issued a joint communi- 
que which recorded the hope earlier expressed by President 
Eisenhower that the Kashmir dispute may be solved “‘speedi- 
ly, equitably and permanently in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations.” 
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Prime Minister Suhrawardy stated in Washington that the 
people of Pakistan would die fighting rather than permit 
India to divert the waters of the Kashmir rivers. 


King Hussein of Jordan in a television interview in London 
announced that there was “no possibility” that the Arab 
states would ever accept the existence of Israel. 


Addressing the World Affairs Council of California, Prime 
Minister Suhrawardy said that the people of Pakistan had 
thrown their lot with the West and they were ‘‘very gravely 
apprehensive of Communist domination, infiltration and 
aggression.” 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy at a press conference in San 
Francisco said: “It was immoral for India to hold back the 
waters of the Indus river from Pakistan, but Pakistan would 
continue to be patient. I hope the persons interested in 
keeping world peace will step in to rectify the injustices on 
the part of India.” 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan welcomed the reported 
statement of Mao Tse-tung that the People’s Republic of 
China would adopt an attitude of neutrality in the Kashmir 
dispute between Pakistan and India. 


The Prime Minister of India said in Parliament that Pakis- 
tan, by accepting military aid, had given a cold war bias to 
the outstanding issues between India and Pakistan and 
‘“thad thus complicated them and made their solution 
difficult.” 


The Tunisian Constituent Assembly deposed the Bey of 
Tunis, proclaimed a Republic in Tunisia and elected Premier 
Habib Bourguiba as its first President. 


A Foreign Office spokesman in Karachi announced that 
Pakistan was opposed to the passage of Israeli ships through 
the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba. 


The Government of Pakistan banned the import as well as _ 
assembly of big and medium sized cars in the country. 


The United States Ambassador to Pakistan, James M. 
Langley, told press correspondents in Karachi that any 
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just solution of the Kashmir dispute ‘would include a free 
plebiscite in which the people of Kashmir will exercise their 
right of self-determination freely.” 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy in a press conference in Amman 
stated that Pakistan’s policy “‘as is well known, has been 
to fully support the Arab cause and would continue to do 
so.” 

The United Nations Economic and Social Council una- 
nimously accepted a Pakistani proposal that Iran should 
be given technical assistance to meet her “opium growers 
problem.” 


In a joint communique issued at the end of Prime Minister 
Suhrawardy’s state visit to Jordan, it was stated: ‘King 
Hussein and the Pakistani Premier expressed their hope of 
finding a quick and just solution for the Kashmir problem 
on the basis of the right of self-determination approved by 
the United Nations.” Both Prime Minister Suhrawardy 
and King Hussein also expressed their intention to combat 
aggression or subversion in the Middle East. 


The British High Commissioner in Malaya and the rulers 
of the Malayan states signed an agreement which provided 
that as from August 31, 1957 all power and jurisdiction of 
the British Sovereign and Parliament over the Federation 
of Malaya would come to an end. 


Pakistan complained to the Security Council that ‘‘the 
recent mass introduction of non-Muslims from outside 
into the Indian-held zone of the [Kashmir] State is being 
deliberately undertaken as a planned operation in order 
that the Government of India are able to assert later that a 
plebiscite has become progressively more difficult to hold 
in view of the changed circumstances and that any attempt 
to hold the plebiscite would cause insuperable administra- 
tive and technical difficulties, besides disturbing the life of 
the people of the State which the Prime Minister of India 
wishes to avoid.” 


The‘Secretary General of SEATO, Pote Sarasin, announced 
in Washington that his biggest job would be combating 
Communist subversion. 
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Ten Arab states formally asked for an urgent meeting of 
the United Nations Security Council to discuss the Oman 
situation. 


It was reported that British troops had begun withdrawing 
from central Oman after their operations against the Imam 
of Oman’s forces. 


The Foreign Minister of Morocco stated in Karachi that 
three Muslim monarchs had expressed themselves in favour 
of an international Islamic conference aimed at defending 
the Muslim countries against subversion and protecting 
their independence. 


It was officially announced in Amman that Jordan had 
called for an emergency meeting of the United Nations 
Security Council to discuss alleged Israeli aggression in the 
Jerusalem area. 


The Sultan of Muscat and Oman formally protested against 
the move by 11 Arab states to bring charges of British 
armed aggression in his country before the Security 
Council. 


India was reported to have told the World Bank that she 
would withdraw for her own use, in 1952, the waters of the 
three eastern rivers, namely, the Sutlej, the Beas and the 
Ravi. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy declared in Karachi that 
“Pakistan was today powerful enough to repel any aggres- 
sion, but it was idiotic for anybody to say, as did a spokes- 
man of India recently, that Pakistan had any aggressive 
designs.” 


President Shukri El Kouwatly of Syria reaffirmed his coun- 
try’s policy of “‘non-alignment” and denied that Syria had 
become a base for Communism. 


It was reported that Pakistan had protested to India against 
harassment and ill treatment of Pakistani military advisers 
attached to Pakistan High Commissioner at New Delhi. 


Saudi Arabia protested to the United Nations Secretary 
General about the alleged use of “the Buraimi area as a 
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base for the rallying of British forces and other forces loyal 
to Britain for its attack on Oman.” 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan stated in the National 
Assembly that Russian planes were known to have been 
landing in Indian-Occupied Kashmir. 


It was reported that King Saud of Saudi Arabia had invited 
President Nasser of Egypt and President Shukri El Kouwat- 
ly of Syria to meet him in Riadh for talks on the Syrian 
situation. 


The Chief Minister of Malaya, Tenku Abdul Rehman, 
declared that Britain would not be allowed to use indepen- 
dent Malaya as a base for nuclear weapons. 


It was reported that the United States had informed Pakis- 
tan that it intended to maintain a position of neutrality in 
the Kashmir dispute. 


Malaya became independent and the 10th member of the 
British Commonwealth. 


The Finance Minister of Pakistan, S. Amjad Ali, disclosed 
in the National Assembly that India had gone back on her 
acceptance of the modifications made by World Bank in 
their proposal of April 1954 for settling the canal water 
dispute. ; 


Tenku Sir Abdul Rahman Ibni Almerhum Tuanku 
Muhammad was proclaimed King of Malaya. 


Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz. President of the Kashmir Demo- 
cratic Union, stated in New Delhi that “‘no fair minded per- 
son could consider the recent “general elections’ in Kashmir 
as a substitute for plebiscite.” 


The Secretary General of the United Nations stated that the 
“‘new facts of life, which must be faced in the atomic age, 
included the renaissance of Asia and the awakening of 
Africa with the accompanying passions, fears and hatred.” 


The Disarmament Conference, which was being held in 
London, broke up in stalemate. 


Sept. 7: 
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Malaya was admitted to the United Nations as 82nd mem- 
ber. 


President Eisenhower warned the Soviet Union not to push 
Syria into an act of aggression against any of its neigh- 
bours. 


Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon announced that 
Pakistan would consider an attack on India as an attack 
on Pakistan “‘provided Panditji [Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India] honours his international commitments with regard 
to the holding of a free and fair plebiscite, under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations” in Kashmir. 


In a broadcast on Radio Pakistan, Foreign Minister Malik 
Firoz Khan Noon stated: ‘‘The working of the SEATO 
during the last three years has proved beyond doubt that 
it has constituted a strong influence for peace and has con- 
tributed greatly towards reducing tension in Asia.” 


An official spokesman in Karachi stated that the migration 
of Hindus from East Pakistan, which was designed by India 
to cloud the Kashmir issue, had been reduced to ‘“‘just a 
trickle.” 


Initiating a foreign policy debate in the Indian Council of 
States, Prime Minister Nehru strongly opposed any con- 
demnation of Hungary in the next U.N. General Assembly 
session. Speaking on Soviet intervention in the Middle East, 
he said: “The Soviet Union was a great power and is now 
in that part of the world. Not to take her presence into 
account in the Middle East was as impossible as ignoring 
Communist China’s part in the Far East.” 


Addressing a public meeting in Srinagar, Prime Minister 
Nehru announced that Kashmir was a part of India and 
any attack on Kashmir would be considered an attack on 
the whole of India. 


It was reported that all important workers of the Kashmir 
Political Conference were arrested in the Indian Occupied 
Kashmir. 


The President of Tunisia announced that he had asked 
France to evacuate French troops stationed in the Gafsa 
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area of Tunis because they constituted a threat to the 
Tunisian troops stationed on the frontiers. 


During the debate in the General Assembly on the Hunga- 
rian Report, Pakistan called for an end of “‘repressive mea- 
sures” in Hungary. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy speaking at Narayanganj 
declared that Pandit Nehru was aware that Kashmir would 
accede to Pakistan, if the people were given the right to 
decide their future for themselves. This was the reason 
why Pandit Nehru had so long denied the Kashmiris their 
right of self-determination. 


The Prime Minister of India disclosed in Srinagar that 
the late Mr. Gandhi had approved his decision to send 
troops into Kashmir in 1947. 


It was reported that thousands of Kashmiris greeted 
Pandit Nehru with black flags in their hands on the 


‘occasion of his visit to Srinagar. 


The United Nations General Assembly condemned the 
Soviet Union anew for acts of repression in Hungary. 


The Soviet Premier warned Turkey that any military action 
against Syria would lead to world conflict. 


Referring to arms build-up by India, Prime Minister 
Suhrawardy said that Pakistan would not be bullied by 
India, even though India made herself twenty times stronger 
militarily than Pakistan. 


Thailand’s Supreme Military Commander, Marshal Sarit 
Thanarat, told the Secretary General of SEATO that his 
country would continue to ‘“‘adhere loyally to the United 
Nations’ Charter and continue as a loyal member of 
SEATO.” 


The Kashmir Political Conference Organizing Committee, 
which met at Srinagar under the presidentship of Pandit 
Raghunath Vaishna called upon the United Nations’ Secu- 
rity Council to arrange for an early plebiscite in Kashmir. 
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The British Under Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations said in a press conference in Karachi that the 
Sultan of Muscat was not prepared to consider the Gwadar 
question or to make any statement on it until late in the 
year. 

In a statement from the United Nations’ headquarters, 
Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon stated: “Every 
country or individual who lends money to India for her 
Five-Year Plan is helping India to divert her own resources 
to armaments aimed mainly against Pakistan and therefore 
actually committing an unfriendly act against Pakistan.” 


The Soviet Union formally proposed in the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations that the nuclear weapon tests 
should be suspended for two to three years and the use of 
atomic and hydrogen arms should be outlawed for at least 
five years. 


The Algerian National Liberation Front rejected the latest 
French attempt to solve the Algerian problem by means of 
the Algerian Reforms Bill. 


The Counter-Subversive Committee of the Baghdad Pact 
met in London to discuss the situation in the Middle 
East. 


Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon told the Security 
Council that Pakistan was willing to withdraw her forces 
from the Pakistan side of the ceasefire line in Jammu and 
Kashmir provided a “‘strong United Nations’ force was 
stationed before-hand along the line and provided India 
reduced her forces to the level prescribed by the Security 
Council in its resolution of December 23, 1952.” 


The General Assembly of the United Nations adopted a 
U. S. proposal to postpone considering Communist China’s 
admission to the United Nations at least until the fall of 
1958. 


It was announced from the Karachi Office of I.C.A. that 
private industry in Pakistan would receive 10 million dollars 
to finance the import of machinery and equipment under 
a Special Machinery Aid Programme from the United 
States. 
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Speaking at the annual meeting of the World Bank, the 
Pakistan representative noted: “The underdeveloped coun- 
tries could not help feeling a measure of disappointment 
over the growing disparity between their own levels of 
production, consumption and trade and those in industrially 
advanced countt ies.” 


President Habib Bourguiba announced that the United 
States had agreed to provide arms to Tunisia. 


The members of the Baghdad Pact Counter-Subversive 
Committee announced at the end of their meeting in London 
that they had approved additional defnane measures to 
safeguard their security. 


It was reported that King Saud had informed Syria that he 
had expressed dissatisfaction to President Eisenhower over 
the United States policy towards Syria and advised America 
to adopt a policy of “reconciliation.” 


It was reported that the Commonwealth Finance Ministers 
Conference which met at Quebec had completed a general 
review of economic conditions and problems of the 
Commonwealth. 


Prime Minister U Nu announced that the Government of 
Burma “greatly deplore” the Kashmir dispute between 
India and Pakistan because it has introduced ‘‘an element 
of insecurity into our region.” 


In reply to a letter to The New York Times from C. Rajago- 
palachari, former Governor General of India, the Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan proposed an arms cut pact with India 
such as would cause no fear to either country. He also 
appealed to the American people that “‘it will be a great 
tragedy if the people of America advance enormous loans 
to the present Government of India that could indirectly 
help them to destroy a small and friendly country, unless 
there were concurrently the strongest assurances that a 
prompt and peaceful solution of the Kashmir issue could 
be reached.” 


Strong indignation swept all over Pakistan over the threat 
of India’s Defence Minister Krishna Menon that India 
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would “‘undertake military steps to secure Azad Kashmir 
for India.” 


A well known social worker of India, Miss Sarabai, in a 
pamphlet relating to the conditions in Occupied Kashmir 
wrote that there was “deep conviction” among the people 
of Srinagar Valley that bomb explosions in Occupied 
Kashmir ‘“‘are being instigated by the notorious S. P., 
Special Police Staff and some others in authority.” 


In the course of his presidential address to the first conven- 
tion of over 300 prominent workers and delegates of the 
Jammu and Kashmir Awami League, Prof. M. I. Qureshi 
declared: ‘‘Major responsibility for the delay in the solu- 
tion of the Kashmir tangle lay on the U.S.A. which, on the 
one hand was giving aid to India and on the other they 
expected the latter to accept the Secicity Council verdict. 
How could better sense be brought to prevail upon India 
without imposing international sanctions against her?” 





